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Smashing to windward against strong westerlies, “Dorade” took solid water over the bow and sometimes 
spray over the mizzen truck during her record passage from Bishop Rock to Pollock Rip 


To Windward Across the Atlantic 


“Dorade’s” Twenty-Two-Day Westward Passage 


By ALBERT PRATT 


The tone in which this question was asked im- 

plied that I ought not to be allowed at large. 

“Why, she’s nothing but a racing machine! She has an 
Kight-Metre hull with a flimsy yawl rig. She goes under 
the water more than on top of it; there’s not room 
enough in her to turn around, and her cook will give you 
nothing but pancakes all the way home. She’s a racer, 
not a cruising boat. You’d be crazy to put to sea in her.”’ 
This was the sort of opinion I heard in England this 
summer. Having sailed for the most part in beamy, full- 
bodied schooners, it confirmed my own impressions. 
But Sherman Hoyt, who had sailed over to Norway in 
Dorade and who had seen her make a hundred miles a 
day to windward in the North Sea against a week of 
westerly gales, had a far different story to tell. “I’d go 
anywhere in her, any time,’ he said. So, inwardly dubi- 
ous, I applied to Rod Stephens for a berth in Dorade. 
Now, after spending almost a month in Dorade, and 
after sailing her under all sorts of conditions, I have 
executed a right-about-face, deserted the ranks of her 
critics, and joined the ranks of her supporters. Dorade’s 
westward passage this August certainly proved her to be 
an excellent sea boat. Her rig is strong, extremely easy 
to handle, and marvelously well adapted to long ocean 
passages. When hard driven, she is wet, but in ten 


6 . OU’RE thinking of sailing home in Dorade?”’ 


minutes she can be shortened down so that she is as dry 
on deck as any modern cruising yacht. Had we wanted 
to sacrifice speed for comfort, we could have done so. 
But we were all in a hurry to get home and preferred to 
make good time rather than to stay dry. Not many 
boats have this option. Except that we were a little slow 
in making sail after shortening down for a blow, we 
drove Dorade as hard as if we had been racing her. Yet 
the two men on watch were usually sufficient to handle 
her, and three men on deck were enough to reef, set, or 
hand any sail under the most unfavorable conditions. 
Below decks there was ample stowage space for all our 
gear, food, and clothes, and despite the cramped quar- 
ters inevitable in a boat of 37-foot waterline and 10-foot 
beam, all six of us found we could live aboard in com- 
plete amity without getting on each other’s nerves. 
Dorade’s one fault is that she is subject to orgies of 
rolling when sailing dead before the wind. I found, 
though, that rolling didn’t bother me much when we 
were making good two hundred miles a day, under condi- 
tions when most boats would be shortened down. As for 
the cook’s pancakes — I never expect to eat any better 
on land or sea. We couldn’t get Dave Lesan to give 
them to us often enough. 

In sum, Dorade made the westward passage from 
Bishop Rock to Pollock Rip in an elapsed time of 22 
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Off Cape Race “Dorade” picked up a northeaster and made better than six 


hundred miles in three days 


days and 15 hours, in far greater comfort than I had 
thought possible. For a boat of her size to make such 
speed against head winds without tiring her crew is a 
real achievement. The following account of the trip, 
much of it taken almost verbatim from a personal log 
which I kept on the voyage, will show, I hope, that 
Dorade is more than lucky — that she is really able, 
and capable of going “anywhere, any time.” 


++ + 


Fifteen hours before Dorade was to sail, I received 
word that she had a berth open for me. The next morn- 
ing, sea bag hurriedly thrown together, I arrived on 
board at Cowes to find a scene of typical sailing day 
confusion. It was impossible to get below; berths, 
settees, and floor were loaded with gear yet to be 
stowed, and scattered about the deck was the overflow 
from the cabin. Friends who had come aboard to say 
goodby added to the confusion. Picking our way gingerly 
between obstructions, we prepared to make sail. All 
hands engaged in a final tussle with the complicated 
ground tackle which the tide- and wind-swept Cowes 
Roads necessitates. Shortly before noon, on Saturday, 
August 5th, Dorade spread her tanned sails to a gentle 
easterly and slipped silently away on her long journey. 

A fair tide, bright day, and light following breeze gave 
us time, as we drifted down the Solent, to stow gear, 
bring the tender aboard, and make ready for sea. Our 
ship’s company numbered six. Three — Rod Stephens, 
Porter Buck, and our jovial “‘cookie,”” Dave Lesan — 
had been on the boat all summer. Joe Appleton had 
transferred from Brilliant, and the crippled Grenadier, 
unable to sail home on her own bottom because of 
damage done to her at anchor by the steamer Whip- 
pingham, contributed two hands, Sam Lane and myself. 
Sam and Porter stood one watch, Joe and I the other. 
The skipper and cookie were kept sufficiently busy 
without the burden of watch keeping. 

The fair wind soon backed and came in ahead. The 
next four days brought only calm, head winds, and fog. 
Slowly we ghosted down the channel, tacking on- and 
offshore in a final battle with the perplexing and 
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strong-running English tides. 
Monday afternoon — more 
than two days out — we were 
abeam of Bishop Rock in the 
Scillies, and still head winds, 
fog, and trawlers impeded 
Dorade’s progress. Yet, it was 
not unpleasant sailing. The 
days and nights were warm, 
we had occasional glimpses of 
the sun, and Dorade slipped 
along at a surprising pace in 
the light air, simply ignoring 
the chop which would have 
stopped a beamier, more 
bluff-bowed vessel. 

Little occurred to vary the 
routine. Deck scrubbing oc- 
cupied the morning. The fore- 
noon was taken up by various 
odd jobs. We made a 
“‘dodger,’”’ or spray cloth, for 
the windward rail to ward off 
the North Atlantic’s attempts 
to worm its way down our 
necks. Joe appropriated a 
pair of brilliant scarlet trunks 
left on board by a “limey”’ 
who sailed in Dorade during the Fastnet Race. To 
expose more of his person to the sun, Joe amputated the 
trouser legs. One was cut up to make miniature flags for 
practicing semaphore; the other, with one opening 
sewed up, made for Joe a campaign hat. With this bril- 
liant head-covering and a very much abbreviated 
German bathing suit as his only clothing, Joe presented 
a most bizarre appearance. But certain parts of his 
anatomy, unused to beholding the unmasked rays of the 
sun, soon turned much the same color as his hat. 
Appleton from then on was known to Dorade’s crew as 
“Applebottom,” for obvious reasons. Often before 
lunch, the hardier members of the crew took a swim. 
In the afternoon we practiced semaphore and Morse 
code in anticipation of meeting steamers which would 
report us. In the evening, after supper, we held a con- 
cert. Rod had his piano accordion aboard, and cookie, 
his banjo. These two virtuosos provided the accompani- 
ment for a lusty, if inharmonious vocal chorus. A 
trained ear might have writhed at the harmony we pro- 
duced, but we reveled in it. Throughout the rest of the 
passage, no matter how bad the weather, we never 
missed our evening sing. 

These were pleasant, leisurely, easy days. But after a 
spell, the head winds and our lack of progress began to 
pall. Eagerly we cast about for some token with which 
to wheedle a fair breeze from Aeolus. On the afternoon 
of the fifth day out, a little shark, investigating floating 
refuse from the cook’s slop bucket, brought within reach 
the desired charm; for a shark’s tail, fastened to a yacht’s 
prow, is reputed to give her good luck. A rusty fishhook, 
a hunk of pork, a stout line, and a little patience were all 
that was needed to bring the shark aboard. As we 
fixed its tail to our stemhead, it was flat calm. In five 
minutes a little sou’west breeze sprang up. In the eve- 
ging a fresh northerly came in, and from midnight until 
the next noon, we logged 107 miles. Our charm lost no 
time in bringing us luck. 

For 36 hours we carried the breeze. It was wonderful 
sailing. My entry that day reads: 

We are just scooting along heading W.N.W. magnetic 
with a really strong breeze a point abaft the beam. Our 
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yawl rig can be balanced so that we have a very easy helm. 
The motion is a little quick compared to that of an Alden 
schooner, but it is not in the least unpleasant. The seas are 
quite sharp and of good size, but we are relatively dry on 
deck. Our dodger in the weather rail keeps most of the 
spray out of the cockpit. Once every half hour or so a big 
slop comes over her, but that is to be expected. The boat 
is easy to get around on forward; one has no sense of 
insecurity, and we roll little. . . . Dorade still does a steady 
eight and a half. She rushes down each wave like a kid 
sliding down a bank, splashes at the bottom, and then 
eagerly runs up the next wave to do it all over again. 


The next day the breeze moderated, and by midnight 
the sea was so calm that the moon cast, not a path of 
light on the water, but a single reflection which shifted 
and doubled itself in the undulations of the oily sea. 
At the horizon’s edge occasional flashes of light showed, 
exactly like the masthead and deck lights of a steamer 
appearing and disappearing as we rose and fell to the 
swell. But these, too, were nothing but the moon’s re- 
flection on the shifting wave facets. 

The -next week brought a series of westerly gales. 
Saturday morning, August 12th, the breeze came in 
southwest, and by afternoon we had to tuck two reefs 


Roderick Stephens, skipper of “Dorade.” 
Right. At times the lee rail was buried up 
to the life line 





in the mainsail. The next day the breeze 
moderated, but early Monday morning we 
were forced to shorten down to storm try- 
sailand storm jib. For atime we were almost 
hove to, moving about three knots and lay- 
ing about five points from the wind and 
making a good deal of leeway. The sea was 
quite heavy — sharp steep rollers with 
breaking crests. We were continually 
smothered forward, but rarely did solid 
water come aboard aft, although we were 
constantly wet with spray. That after- 
noon and on Tuesday it moderated suffi- 
ciently for us gradually to restore whole 
sail. Early Wednesday morning we had to 











shorten down again, and for the next two days we could 
carry no more than storm jib, staysail, storm trysail 
and mizzen. 

During this week we experienced some really hard 
conditions for a small yacht, although we were never 
actually hove to. It is always difficult to gauge the size 
of waves with any accuracy. Some we estimated at the 
time to be a good twenty feet in height, from trough to 
crest; they were probably nearer twelve or fifteen. One 
sea which came aboard dashed spray several feet 
above the main spreader, completely soaked the head of 
the trysail, and passed over the mizzen truck. The last 
two days we experienced intermittent hard squalls, each 
lasting for about an hour, followed by a lull of the same 
length. On one watch we had the life line, which stood 
about twenty inches above the rail, completely buried 
for fifteen minutes at a time. It is impossible to say how 
hard the wind was blowing, but the following excerpt 
from my log gives some indication: 


During the last half hour of my watch we’ve been able 
to lay the course, a strong squall having come in with 
wind, rain, and very big seas. Sky black with lowering 
clouds. Wind is so strong that it actually blows the tops 
off the waves. It is impossible to face the wind, and the sea 
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is covered with spray which looks like a low, heavy 
mist on the water. Under storm jib, staysail, storm 
trysail and mizzen we were doing 8.5 knots three 
points from the wind with the sails half light. 


Dorade’s yawl rig was surely easy to handle — 
there were so many possible combinations of sail 
under which the boat would balance. Shortening 
down was ridiculously easy. With staysail trimmed 
to. weather and mizzen flat, the boat would jog 
along by herself, leaving the helmsman free to lend 
a hand. With all the gear in the middle of the boat, 
reefing the main or setting the trysail was less 
difficult than on a cutter or schooner, where one 
has to work on a precariously moving counter or 
lean ’way outboard. Dorade has such an easily- 
driven hull that her sail area is relatively small; 
and her gear is so well planned that one man can 
take in or set, with perfect ease, every sail on her 
save the mainsail, spinnaker or trysail. There was, 
therefore, no really hard work to be done. Maintain- 
ing one’s balance was the most difficult task we had. 

Below decks, a leak in the starboard rail, caused 
by the collision with the Whippingham, made for a 
wet floor and added to the dampness of the atmos- 
phere. Surprisingly enough, however, the sky- 
light in the stateroom forward of the mainmast 
never leaked a drop despite the fact that it was 
constantly covered with solid water. In the main 
cabin the motion was not at all bad. “‘Cookie”’ 
strapped himself to his stove with a complicated 
harness and continued to serve three hot meals a 
day and soup at midnight. The swinging table kept 
the food on our plates. But up forward in the 
stateroom, the motion of the boat frequently made 
sleeping more a matter of exercise than of rest. 

In the forward berths, one’s head is only a few 
inches underneath the deck, on which the waves 
pounded with disconcerting regularity. In the 
middle of one watch below Sam poked a bleary- 
eyed face through the companionway to ask us 
what we were doing with all the trolley cars that 
we were taking aboard up for’d. “When I build a 
boat,” he declared, ‘‘I’m going to make it a mile 
long, so that I can sleep three-quarters of a mile 
from the bow.”’ Of course the motion was greater 
in the ends of the boat than in the cabin amid- 
ships. Despite the padding of spare blankets and 
sweaters between which we wedged ourselves, I 
woke one night to find that I had literally been 
bounced out of my bunk and had come down with 
the middle of my back resting on the top of the 
weather bunk board. Being in opposite watches, 
Sam and I occupied the same berth (for alternate 
four-hour periods). Since that was the only place 
where we could stay undisturbed in the watch 
below, each of us made every effort to keep it clean 
and dry. We even went to the extreme of carefully 
making up the berth for the other occupant before 
going on watch. Occasional dribbles through the 
deck we warded off by a tremendously complicated 
system of rubber strips tacked up under the deck 
beams to drain the water off onto the floor. Since, 
during bad weather, our berth was one of the few 
dry places on the boat, one or the other of us occu- 
pied it almost every minute of the day and night. 

One device which made things much pleasanter 
below was Rod’s special ventilators. These were 
fitted with a water trap which allowed them to 
(Continued on page 88) 








“Yap Yap”—A Handsome 45-Foot Express Cruiser 
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“Yap Yap” was designed and built by the Rob- 
inson Marine Construction Co., of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., for Victor Kliesrath, the well- 
known owner and driver of racing motor boats. 
Trim, able, and fast, she incorporates all the 
desirable features of fast transportation over 
the water together with the comforts of a cruising 
boat. Two 225 horse power Kermath engines give 
her a speed of 35 miles per hour 














“El Lagarto” Takes President's Cup 


By 






HERBERT L. STONE 





OT often does a power boat eleven years 
old win an important race against 
newer boats with more highly developed 
power plants, because there has been a 
great advance in speed upon the water 
during that period of time. And when 

. that boat wins not only one important 

race, but takes all three of the premier speed events of a 
racing season, it is not only something of a record, but is 
a feat that sets one wondering how it was possible of 
achievement. For this is no age of miracles, even though 
the performance of George Reis’ El Lagarto would lead 
one to think otherwise. It goes to show, however, what 
can be accomplished through persistence, a thorough 
knowledge of hull and engine development, and by mak- 
ing intelligent use of the outfit at one’s disposal. 

El Lagarto made her début as a racer in 1922 as the 
Miss Mary. She was designed by John L. Hacker, who 
has turned out many fast racing boats in his day. At the 
time that she was built the Gold Cup Class had just 
been limited to 625 cubic inches of piston displacement, 
and from then on the class was looked upon largely as 
an experimental class, advances in speed being due to 
hull development rather than to more powerful motors. 
And since 1922 speed in the class has increased from 
about 40 to 60 miles per hour. 

In the hands of George Reis, El Lagarto this year 
created a new 30-mile heat record of 60.315 statute miles 
per hour at Detroit in the Gold Cup contest. This event 
she won in two hard heats, while in the third heat it was 
necessary for her only to loaf around the course. She had 
already won the National Sweepstakes Trophy at 
Red Bank, and everyone was wondering if she could 














The outboards, as usual, furnished the thrills of the regatta at Washington, September 29th and 30th, and some furious 
driving. Here is a start in Class C, Division II 


make it a “‘grand slam” for the season by annexing the 
President’s Cup on the Potomac, September 29th and 
30th. This she did, defeating a field of six starters, but 
owing to the short course of two and one half miles, and 
the sharp turns, she did not better her Gold Cup record. 

The first heat, run September 29th, was a spectacular 
affair. Pitted against the veteran Hl Lagarto were two 
boats owned by Horace E. Dodge, Delphine IV and 
Delphine VII, and another ex-Dodge flier, Ethyl-Ruth 
ITI, formerly Delphine VI, which had been sold to 
John Shibe of Philadelphia after the Gold Cup race and 
fitted with the engines from Miss Philadelphia. Other 
starters were John M. Rutherford’s Imp, another old 
boat, and Arctic Tern, formerly Miss Philadelphia, 
which, with a set of shingles attached to her bottom, and 
in the hands of John Bramble, did not figure in the 
racing. 

The water was rough for the first heat, and the boats 
prone to ‘‘porpoise’”’ were leaping clear of the surface, 
apparently hitting only the high spots. Zl Lagarto was 
back a bit at the start but responded quickly to the gas. 
She went into the first turn in second place, but came 
out of it in the lead, a position she never relinquished 
for the rest of the six laps. Leaping wildly at times, Reis 
kept her under control. Behind him came Delphine IV, 
another high jumper, driven by William Horn. Ethyl- 
Ruth IIT was away to a late start, and though she closed 
up on the leaders she never caught them. As Delphine 
IV entered the third lap in a mad rush to overtake 
El Lagarto, she leaped clear of the water and, as she 
came down, a twisting landing tore off the rudder and 
part of the transom. Out of control, the flying craft 
headed for a sightseeing steamer, which she hit with a 
















The Gold Cup boats coming 
to the starting line in the 
second heat of the President’s 
Cup race. Left to right, 
“Imp,” “El .” “Ethyl- 
Ruth III,” and “Delphine 
VII” 





glancing blow that threw 
her mechanic over the 
rail where he was crushed 
between the racer and 
the steamer and pain- 
fully injured. Horn, her 
driver, was unhurt. 

This removed El La- 
garto’s closest competitor 
from the race, and the 
Lake George veteran was 
not pushed hard to win 
the heat at a speed of 
55.555 miles per hour, 
Delphine VII being sec- 
ond with a speed of 
54.788 miles. Ethyl-Ruth 
III, running easily, was 
a poor third, followed by 
Imp and Arctic Tern, 
both of which were some- 
what out of their class. 

Two more heats were 
run the following day, 
but the field in these two races was reduced to four and 
three boats, respectively. Ethyl-Ruth III was the sensa- 
tion of the second heat. Driven by Frithof Ericson, who 
had replaced Armand Pugh at the wheel after much hot 
discussion, the former Dodge boat went into the lead at 
the start, after all had been recalled for beating the gun, 
and gained steadily on the other three for five laps of the 
course. She ran beautifully, on an even keel, and, appar- 
ently without effort, hung up a lap record of 60.810 
m.p.h. El Lagarto, running in second place after the 
first lap, saw the impossibility of catching Ethyl-Ruth, 
and Reis kept her just ahead of Delphine VII. It seemed 
to be all over but the shouting when, at the start of the 
last lap, Ethyl-Ruth lost her oil pressure and Ericson 
withdrew rather than risk burning out his engine. Reis 




































“El Lagarto,” left, eleven- 
year-old veteran which won the 
three major speed boat events 
of the season. Below, Charles 
Cabot, winner of the Class F 
open outboard event in two 
straight heats 


then went on and won by 
a scant three seconds 
over Delphine VII. 

With two heats to the 
good, Reis was content to 
play safe for the third as 
El Lagarto needed only 
to finish third to win the 
President’s Cup. Dodge, 
in Delphine VII, started 
a minute before the gun 
and actually finished last; 
but it seems that the gun 
was a minute late and the 
judges heeded Dodge’s 
protest and gave him the 
heat. El Lagarto was thus 
relegated to second place, 
and Imp to third, but the 
final point standing for 
the three heats was: El 
Lagarto, 1161; Delphine 
VII, 1122; Imp, 987. 
The veteran had won out. 

The committee had gathered a fine field together in 
both divisions of the four classes of outboards, and in 
some of the runabout classes. The first day saw the A 
and B Classes run, with the following results: Class A, 
Amateur: Thomas Tyson, 800 points; L. G. Carlisle, 
685. Class A, Professional: Elmer Stagmer, 761; H. 
Kiefer, 685. Class B, Open: F. Jacoby, Jr., 685; J. C. 
Walier, 656. 

On the second day Classes C and F were decided, 
after furious driving in which several spills kept the 
spectators on edge. The results follow: Class C, Amateur: 
L. G. Carlisle, 800 points; Samuel Crooks, 722. Class 
C, Professional: J. C. Walier, 724; C. Wyckoff, 724. 
Place awarded to Walier on fastest elapsed time. Class 
F, Open: Charles Cabot, 800; Fred Jacoby, Jr., 722. 
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Reeling off the knots. Walter Barnum, 

owner and skipper, does his trick at the 

wheel. Top, sunshine and a light follow- 

ing breeze. Right, “Alf” Loomis gets a 
shot at the sun 


On an Ocean 


Passage 
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Schooner “Brilliant” on 

her Transatlantic crossing 

when she made the run 

from City Island to Plym- 

outh, England, in 17 days, 
18 hours 





One of the few times on 
the passage when the wind 
was far enough aft to carry 
the squaresail, but it was 
so light that the tack had 
to be boomed out to keep 


it drawing 


Below, rolling along in 


an easy, following sea 





Setting storm trysail (above) at the ap- 

proach of heavy weather. Left, Fred 

Bradley, mate, at the wheel. These pho- 

tographs of “Brilliant’s” passage are by 
Mr. Bradley 
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Dubrovnik, one of the many perfect harbors on the Dalmatian Coast, was formerly known 
as Ragusa and was once an independent republic 





Down the Dalmatian Coast 


Part I~A Cruise Through the Adriatic Islands in a Power Boat 


By BEN AMES 


6 AKIJA slijivovica klekovaca!”” The uniformed 
gentleman flourishing a club obviously meant 
that I should leave the freight yard without 

further ado. 

“My boat — mein boot!” I gesticulated wildly, try- 
ing to convey the idea that I was determined to climb 
up on a flat car to see the boat that belonged to me. 
Susak railway officials, also, were curious about a boat 
bearing the legend, ‘‘Marco Polo — New York,” on her 
stern. They grinned, and let me climb aboard, but on 
producing a camera I was immediately conducted to 
the gate. 

Last fall, after a trip from Bremen through the canals, 
the Rhine, and the Danube to the Black Sea, I had left 
Marco Polo, my 28-foot cruiser, in Rumania to be 
shipped up the Danube on a barge to Regensburg for 
the winter. Now she had arrived by railroad in Susak, 
the northernmost port of Jugo Slavia, on the Adriatic. 

A boat on a freight car loses her identity — she is no 
longer a foreign vessel but a piece of freight; coming 
into another country as such, there are customs which 
must be reckoned with. To combat these I was armed 
with letters and documents from the Jugo Slav Minister 
of Finance saying that Marco Polo was to enter the 
country duty free. “But why all these charges?” I de- 
manded at the customs office. 

“Oh, but we’ve cut them down. Your agent said you 
were displeased,” soothed the official. “These are only 
miscellaneous charges. You see we have a very high 
rent to pay here.” It was an excellent location — so I 
helped to pay the high rent. 

Marco Polo was rapidly changed from a “piece of 
freight’”’ to a foreign vessel. The crane had lifted her 
clear of the freight car and was swinging her out when 
the after sling started to slip. A shout went up. The man 
at the controls was galvanized into action, and quickly 
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swung the crane over the water. Marco Polo made a 
plunge, stern first, and landed in the water without 
further mishap. 

Fiume is an Italian free port across from Susak and 
I went there to take on gasoline for the passage down 
the coast because it could be had at half the price 
quoted in Jugo Slavia. Two things marred my departure 
from Fiume; the United States went off the gold stand- 
ard, and a gale blew in from the north — a Bora. Either 
is enough to dampen the spirits of a gasoline motor- 
boatman. 

From the sheltered harbor the weather did not look 
bad; but outside, with a hard wind and rain beating in 
my face, I decided to put back. I found the Italian 
weather reports as varied and unreliable as those in any 
other country. I talked with pilots, steamship captains, 
and fruit vendors. They agreed only on one point; not 
in 26 years had there been so much snow on the moun- 
tains in April. The port captain’s barograph had stopped, 
so he advised me to wait. 

The following day I sailed. The sun broke through a 
little blue sky, shining brightly on the freshly snow- 
covered mountains of Istria to the north, and a white 
mist clung over the Croatian mountains ahead. The 
wind increased and soon I had to take in the canvas 
top to prevent its being blown away. An hour out, off 
Kraljevica, the wind swooped over the mountain pass 
with malicious force, churning the channel into white, 
choppy seas. This is one of the worst places on the 
Jugo Slav coast. Several years ago a railroad train was 
actually blown off the tracks which cross the pass here. 
Now they have erected great wind fences. 

Entering the narrow channel between the Island of 
Krk and the mainland, there was a lull in the wind for 
a moment, but as I rounded a point, it came out of the 
fiord-like mountain gaps in fifty-mile-an-hour gusts — 
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first from one direction, then from another. A quarter 
of a mile to leeward the waves thundered, pounding 
heavily against the steep rocky shore of Krk, throwing 
spray thirty feet in the air. I could not help speculating 
as to how long a boat would last there if the engine 
stopped. ‘‘But it never does,” I reassured myself. Just 
then I noticed a cloud of steam rising over the side. 
The water pump had clogged and the engine was over- 
heating! I could never reach the next port. It was im- 
possible to anchor in the deep channel. If I shut off the 
motor, or it stopped, I would be on the rocks in three 
minutes! 

For possibly thirty seconds I did nothing. I thought 
of the insurance company that would not give me a 
policy for the Adriatic and cursed it roundly; I thought 
of other times when I had almost been shipwrecked. It 
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“Marco Polo,” in 
the foreground, an- 
chored at Zara, an 
Italian port on the 


Croatian coast, 


which is an active 
yachting center and 
races a large fleet 
of 14-foot dinghies 


was time for a stroke of luck, and I got it — pure 
luck. Directly ahead a small inlet opened up, a 
landlocked pond not a hundred feet in diameter. 
I took a chance with the rocks at the entrance 
and shot through the narrow opening and onto 
soft mud in two feet of water. There I fixed the 
pump and then went on to the bathing resort of 
Crkvenica where I tied up snugly behind the big 
stone breakwater. 

The next morning the Bora, howling down the 
channel, picked the tops off the waves, churning 
the water into a white smother. It looked like a 
dust storm outside. The new Jugo Slavia, flagship 
of the Jadranski Line, came by, heeling over like 
a cup defender, and signaled that she could not 
land. Eighty miles an hour was recorded on the 
harbor office anemometer. 
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It was bitter cold and I kept the Swedish pressure 
kerosene stove going all day. This is a wonderful stove 
for a small boat; when not in use for cooking, it can be 
turned into a perfect heating stove, and is ideal for 
drying out the boat. I would never be without one again. 

South from Crkvenica the rugged islands fall in line 
so that the north wind has a clear sweep down the steep, 
mountain-fringed coast and through the Senj Channel, 
reputed to be the worst piece of water on that coast. 
“Don’t go through the Senj Passage if a Bora is blowing,” 
the harbormaster warned. There was no Bora when I 
started, but soon the wind picked up and the waves 
mounted higher and higher. It was too late to turn back. 
By the time I had reached the passage a Bora had over- 
taken Marco Polo. When the wind cuts over the moun- 
tain tops it doesn’t take long for a short vicious sea to 
make up. As we tore hissing down the back of an 
overtaking wave the engine raced and the boat 
aquaplaned at a giddy rate — at least at twenty 
miles an hour, I think — and then, as we slid 
back into the hollow of the next wave, the engine 
would almost stall. We took nothing over but 
spray, and while the weather was not too much 
for Marco Polo, just a little bit more would have 
been. This lasted an hour; then, as I rounded the 
next island, the seas eased, and the sun came out. 

Zara is that little niche cut out of the Croatian 
coast halfway between Susak and Split (Spalato) 
which the Italians own and which helps to make 
the Adriatic an Italian lake. Like Fiume, it is a 
duty free town and gasoline and foreign products 
are cheap. Zara’s big industry is the manufacture 
of cordials and Zara looks forward to the lifting 
of prohibition in the United States. 





A Dalmatian lugger 
beating into Hvar. 
A ; Below, “Marco 
| Polo” taking on na- 
tive supplies in one 
of the small island 
harbors which num- 
ber in the hundreds 
and are densely 


populated 
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From the neighboring Jugo Slav islands, at sunrise 
every morning, come the market boats, loaded with men, 
women, produce, and, invariably, a couple of burros 
patiently waiting in the bow to reach land. Inspected 
and checked in by the many officials, they go on to 
the market place. 

There is much talk in Zara about “security.” “There 
are ten thousand soldiers here now and five thousand 
more to come,” I was told. ‘Ships from Italy unload 
ammunition almost every day.” For a city in the midst 
of a world crisis, Zara bustles with activity; a seaplane 
harbor is building and new barracks and other military 
buildings are being constructed. Zara is also an active 
yachting center. ‘‘We have twenty International 
dinghies here,’’ the skipper of a three-masted schooner 
yacht anchored alongside Marco Polo told me. “Last 
year my brother won one race in the Olympic races at 
Los Angeles.” 

The passenger seaplanes that run twice a day from 
Trieste and Ancona to Zara came in for the first time 
in three days, which was the best report I could have 
had that the bad weather was over. I sailed at daybreak, 
but even at that unearthly hour the soldiers were out, 
popping away on their waterside rifle range. Just in 
case they could see no better at that hour of the day 
than I, Marco Polo gave that shore a wide berth. 

When the engine began to sputter and spit I drained 
over three cups of water out of the gasoline line and 
continued through the maze of small islands. They 
are so close together that you can never look ahead 
and see the course clear. The small scale chart with 
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which I was equipped might as well have been one of 
the Yellow Sea. My captain friend in Zara had tried to 
give me directions. “But you mustn’t land in the 
fortified islands off Sibenik.’”’ For a time I was pursued 
by a Jugo Slav army tug supplying the “fortified 
islands”’ until he was sure I was not an “enemy” or 
that he could not catch me. 

A following sea came right into Split’s palm-fringed 
harbor, making it a rough anchorage. Coming from a 
foreign country, I had to go through a considerable 
amount of formality and questioning. Later, I found 
that half of it had been for the information of the local 
newspaper. In a Slav country it is hard to tell who are 
the officials and who are merely curious friends of 
officials. Everyone talks at once, asks questions, and 
enters any debate. 

Dalmatia has the bluest skys and the bluest water I 
have ever seen — bluer than the Pacific or the mythical 
“blue Danube.” It was good to get south into warm 
sunlight. Navigation is a fairly simple matter. There is 
never any fog. The water is invariably deep right up to 
the rocky shore line, and one has only to miss the rocks 
that show above the surface. With a harbor or sheltered 
cove every few miles it is an ideal cruising ground for 
small boats, either sail or power. It would take years 
to investigate all of the picturesque and interesting old 
ports, many of which were important and rich trading 
towns hundreds’of years ago. Today, though commer- 
cially unimportant, they are no less interesting. 

Cruising alone, I am more than good bait for local 
pilots who offer their services. The coast is very danger- 
ous — so they say — local knowledge is a necessity, and 
it is imperative that I have assistance. One prospective 
pilot thought Split was 400 miles south of Susak, 
though the distance is only 180. They have never seen 
charts and cannot understand how I can know the dis- 
tances, since I have never been there. There are no Jugo 
Slav charts. Those I used came from the Hydrographic 
Office in Washington. 

I have been stopped at sea by ships wanting water, or 
supplies, but never by an airplane. After leaving Split a 
Jugo Slav seaplane swooped down out of the sky and 
signaled me. Naturally, the first thought which occurred 
to me was “‘Great Scot, what have I done now!” But 
they only wanted lubricating oil, and beamed with de- 
light when I exhibited a five-liter tin of mobiloil. 

Rounding the little white lighthouse on the north 
end of the island of Hvar, I skirted the shoreline, passing 
bathers on my way into the harbor. Facing south, and 
encircled by high hills to the north, Hvar is undoubtedly 
warmer than most Dalmatian towns. I had lunch on a 
hotel terrace overlooking the pine forested ‘ curpark”’ 
and the blue harbor. The water was clear as crystal. 

With my ‘‘Patente de Santé” stamped, I must enter 
and clear at every port at which I call in Jugo Slavia. 
(There is no charge.) I sailed for Korcula, thirty miles 
away. Far down the channel I could see Korcula glisten- 
ing white, rising out of the blue sea. The cathedral, 
buildings, wharves, and streets are all of the famous 
Korcula white stone. 

When Marco Polo was christened last year at Abeking 
& Rasmussen’s, in Germany, little did she think that 
some day she would be cruising to Korcula, the home of 
Marco Polo. By all rights there should have been a brass 
band on the quay, but as it was we had to rouse the 
harbormaster from his café to enter us. 

Most of the men I talked with on Korcula’s water- 
front had worked on tug boats in New York harbor and 
spoke longingly of Coney Island and Hoboken. Coming 

(Continued on page 77) 




















Under working jib and single-reefed mainsail, “Carlsark” was driven through a stiff 
easterly at better than six knots toward Nova Scotia 





A Cruise to Nova Scotia 


From Long Island Sound to Lunenberg and Return in Two Weeks 


By JAMES DANIEL THOMPSON 


“?OR some years now, I have been part of 
a group, which includes Tom Floyd- 
Jones, Jack Lewis and Stuart Powers, 
which has chartered a boat every season 
and gone off for several weeks of cruising 
t or ocean racing. Prior to last sum- 
~ mer these jaunts had taken us up the 
New England coast as far as Penobscot, and offshore to 
Bermuda, in boats ranging from 32-foot 'é down-easters” 
to the 66-foot schooner Fame. In each case, however, we 
never attempted a trip which we felt called for more 
time or a larger boat than we possessed at the moment. 
Consequently, when, last year, the four of us gave up 
the idea of ‘‘crewing”’ in the Bermuda Race, because we 
could not all be on the same boat, and decided instead to 
charter our old standby, Carlsark, and take her to Nova 
Scotia for a two-weeks’ cruise, we were called crazy by 
most of our friends. The burden of their undoubtedly 
well-intentioned advice was, it seems, that a two-weeks’ 
vacation was not sufficient time in which to make a 
cruise totalling over a thousand miles in a small sail- 
boat, unless we wanted to be at sea during the better 
part of the period. Dire predictions as to fogs, currents, 
prevailing unfavorable winds for the return trip and 
similar adverse acts of God were employed to supplement 
this advice, until we were literally forced to carry out our 
intention if only to satisfy our curiosity and confound 
our self-appointed guardians. 

Against their claim that a two-weeks’ vacation for 
such a relatively lengthy trip would preclude our getting 
much diversion outside of hard offshore work, I submit 
a record of the cruise we took. And if our ten days or so 
along the coast and in the ports of that charming and 
hospitable province of Nova Scotia were not packed 
with diverse experiences, I shall never again touch 
another drop of that potent Acadian nectar, ‘‘ Nelson’s 











Blood.”’ To my way of thinking, the southeast coast of 
Nova Scotia has more to offer the visiting yachtsman in 
the way of interest than has any region I have ever 
visited by boat. 

We chartered Carlsark for a month, as we had done in 
1931 for a trip to Maine, and, for no ulterior reasons 
whatever, added a young lawyer, Tom Chrystie, to our 
little syndicate. It wasn’t that we needed legal talent 
with us; we merely wanted a fifth member on the paying 
and working end of our project. And so it was that we 
started out with a crew of able seamen — and not a 
lame duck in the lot. 

As a speedy trip eastward was a prerequisite to our 
having any time to spend at our destination, we decided 
to take Carlsark to the Vineyard the week-end prior to 
our actual start, thus saving us at least 36 hours of our 
precious vacation. We did this ‘‘mixed,”’ with two of the 
wives and two other women guests supplementing our 
regular personnel. During the ensuing week, while the 
rest of us were back at our desks in New York, Tom 
Chrystie, his wife, and Mrs. Powers stayed aboard the 
good ship in Lake Anthony, Oak Bluffs, putting her in 
cruising trim and attending to last minute details. 

As a result, when the remaining four of us arrived at 
the Vineyard on Saturday, July 16th, Carlsark was 
ready for sea. And then the three bachelors weakened. 
The two wives looked very pathetic as they started to 
pack their duffle preparatory to saying goodby; so 
Floyd-Jones, Lewis and I went into a quick huddle, 
from which we emerged with the suggestion that they 
stay aboard until we reached Nova Scotia. Their answer, 
needless to say, was a joyous acquiescence. 

At the suggestion of several Gloucester fishermen, but 
against ‘‘Looie’s” and my wishes, we decided to go 
through the Cape Cod Canal rather than Pollock Rip on 
our way east. With a favoring wind we reached the west- 
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The two wives made the run across to Nova Scotia, 
stood their watch, and cooked. Lunenburg Light- 
house, right, is a welcome sight to long-absent 
fishermen returning from the Banks 


ern entrance late Saturday afternoon, only to find the 
traffic light against us. So there we stayed for twelve 
long hours, until traffic and tide finally combined in our 
favor to let us through. In the meantime we had missed 
a grand night for sailing, one of those rare nights with a 
big full moon and a favoring breeze. 

At exactly 11:00 o’clock Sunday morning, after a fast 
early morning run across Cape Cod Bay, we took our 
departure from Peaked Hill Bar whistler, off the 
“knuckle” of the Cape, and stood E. by 8S. \% S. for 
Cape Sable under a light southerly. Everything was 
running smoothly, with the two wives standing a regular 
watch and practically displacing me as cook, much to my 
secret enjoyment. 

And then’ the weather, which had held too well for 
many days, turned against us. By mid-afternoon the 
wind had backed to 8.S.E. and freshened very consid- 
erably. By four o’clock it was blowing hard enough for 
us to shift to storm trysail, and a short while later it 
brought in a thick fog to boot. However, in spite of the 
fact that the night was very dirty, with a nasty sea 
building up from the S.E., our feminine supercargo took 
it all like a couple of old salts, standing watch, taking 
their tricks at the tiller, and even getting us up something 
hot from the rolling galley each time the watches 
changed. 

The storm blew itself out early Monday morning, but 
its place was taken by the equally poor conditions of a 
heavy fog, a sloppy sea and a complete lack of wind. So 
far our three amateur navigators hadn’t had a chance 
for a sight, and the weather had not been particularly 
conducive to accurate dead-reckoning, but shortly 
after midnight Powers, who was destined to become our 
real navigator, hazarded the opinion that our position at 
that time was somewhere near the S.E. end of Brown’s 
Bank, and that we should make our landfall east of 
Brazil Rock before dark, Tuesday. Several hours later, 
after a light nor’wester had cleared away the last rem- 
nants of fog, I had occasion to correct what I thought 
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was an error on his part. On watch forward, I saw four 
white lights dead ahead on the horizon, and announced 
them to the helmsman as a boat, or boats. In twenty 
minutes, however, the entire horizon before us was 
twinkling with lights, among which were several occult- 
ing reds and one large fixed white, so I gave a puzzled 
but none the less excited ‘‘Land ho!” and roused the 
port watch. We stood in cautiously, being unable to 
identify any of the flashes in the light list. And then, as 
dawn broke, my mistake became apparent. We were 
bearing down on the fishing fleet on Brown’s Bank. 
My “fixed white” was the just-risen morning star, 
magnified by the water haze, and the “‘occulting reds”’ 





were port running lights dipping regularly in the long 
swells of the Atlantic! 

With a glorious blood-red sunrise breaking in the 
east, we ran in among the fleet before a freshening north- 
erly and spoke a Gloucesterman, asking her captain 
our exact location. It took him some time to get his wits 
together, for it was apparent that he was not accustomed 
to being paid a dawn visit, this far offshore, by slim 
white yachts in fancy rigs, and with women aboard, to 
boot. Finally, however, he found his voice and gave us 
our position — which checked exactly with Powers’ 
earlier calculation. We were on the S.E. end of Brown’s 
Bank, with Cape Sable some 80 miles E.N.E. of us. So, 
taking advantage of the rising northerly, we slapped on 
the ballooner and started footing it for Cape Roseway. 
By early afternoon the breeze was quite stiff, and 
Carlsark, heavy-laden as she was, was reeling off a 
steady 714 knots every hour. 

At 7:20 that evening, after an afternoon of grand 
sailing, I claimed land off the port bow. And although it 
is my boast that I seldom if ever miss on a daylight 
“‘view halloa”’ of a suspected shore, my doubting com- 
panions required the additional assurance of Negro 
Head and Roseway lights an hour later before they 
would believe me. At 10:45 we rounded Cape Roseway 
and stood up the harbor for Sand Point anchorage, 
where we dropped the hook at 11:58 p.m., 297 log miles 
and approximately 61 hours out from Peaked Hill Bar 
whistler, our point of departure from the States. No 
sooner had we put the ship in order than several of us 
dropped over some baited lines, and in a few minutes we 
had a half-dozen nice haddock aboard. 

Early the next morning we ran up into Shelburne to 
get our Canadian cruising permit and some fresh provi- 
sions. Shelburne was charming, but lacked, among other 
things, a Liquor Commission store; so just before sunset 
we weighed anchor and headed for Liverpool, running 
eastward down the coast under a gorgeous moon, with a 
fair but chilly sou’wester astern. Apparently the south- 
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erlies are the coldest summer breezes on that coast, 
coming as they do off the frigid waters of the nearby 
Arctic Current. At any rate, night sailing in Nova 
Scotian waters certainly requires a maximum amount of 
warm clothing. 

Just before we turned into Liverpoo! Bay at mid- 
night, we were treated to a fascinating spectacle. The 
summer run of herring was on, and the water about us 
gleamed with the vivid phosphorescent streaks made by 
untold millions of the fish. And when the herring run is 
under way, coastwise cruisers take a back seat in that 
fishing country; we literally had to feel our way through 
a maze of flare-lighted gill nets which all but blocked the 
navigable entrance to the bay. 

The following morning, after a night spent at anchor 
in the outer part of the harbor, we went into Liverpool, 
where we discovered that the salmon were still running 
in the Mersey River. So five of us, including the two 
wives, collected a couple of guides, who supplied us with 
rods, skiffs, and tackle, and we went salmon fishing some 
ten miles up the river, in a beautiful, forested piece of 
wild country. In half a day’s casting we killed three 
beauties, and had sport enough losing twice as many to 
keep us talking for a week. 

The following morning was spent in hiking through a 
bit of the lovely wooded country which surrounds the 
town. Then the five of us said goodby to the two wives, 
who were to leave us here and return home by train and 
steamer. And, waving to them as they stood there rather 






mournfully on the dock, we pushed off for Lunenberg, 
arriving in that famous port at seven o’clock in the 
evening after a fast and delightful sail along the coast. 

Owing to the depression, and consequently to the low 
market price of fish, many of the famous fleet of Lunen- 
burg schooners did not go to the Banks that summer, so 
the harbor was rather full of temporarily decommis- 
sioned vessels when we arrived. And the scene they pre- 
sented, while beautiful and thrilling, was rather sad; for 
it is not a good thing to see those matchless boats lying 
each to a double mooring in a landlocked harbor, their 
sails unbent, their foretopmasts unshipped and their 
hulls rough with peeling paint. Bluenose alone, un- 
rivalled queen that she is, rode gracefully at her chains 
with both her topmasts on end and towering high above 
the spars of her lesser rivals. 

Our original plan had been to stay in Lunenburg 
only over night, but the place was too fascinating to 
leave so soon. One of the first things we did was to dicker 
for a new dory, but although the builders would make us 
the one we wanted for only eighteen dollars, we found 
that it was impossible for them to have it ready for us 
before we had to leave Nova Scotia for home. Next we 
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paid a visit to Solomon Morash, once a famous boat 
designer, and now, at 86, an equally famous builder of 
ship models. His work was so exquisite, and he was so 
full of grand yarns that it was with real regret that we 
finally had to bid him goodby and move on. Shortly 
afterwards, while buying some supplies, we met a farmer 
whose place we had visited the evening previous, so we 
asked him, and two fishermen whom we had also met, to 
come aboard for a bit of cheer and tale-swapping. 
From them we learned the alleged story of Bluenose; 
how she was an accidental “‘freak”’ in the matter of 
speed, how her builder lost his job for not following the 
designer's specifications to the letter, and then how both 
designer and builder claimed the credit for her famous 
but unaccountable speed on the wind. With them we 
rowed over and visited her, inspecting her from stem to 
stern and even climbing down into her enormous, barn- 
like fish hold, which, to our surprise, was completely 
floored with concrete. After this, they took us aboard 
several of the big three-masted cargo schooners lying 
idle in the harbor, fine, sound boats that can be bought 
for a song if anyone wants to take them away. I couldn’t 
help but feel, after going all through them, what a fine 
summer home one of them would make if fixed up a bit 
and anchored or grounded in some sheltered harbor. 
The best of them, we learned, had been recently pur- 
chased by an American and his son for $3500. 
Sometime after lunch our new-found friends took us 
aboard their own big fisherman for a tour of inspection 


Lunenburg sprawls comfortably on a shady hill- 
side, overlooking the sea from which it draws 
its livelihood. Below, “Carlsark,” tied alongside 


“Bluenose,” looked like a toy yacht 
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and, as they put it, a return of our hospitality. I had 
never been in the fo’castle of a Grand Banker before, 
and, at the risk of being given permanent shore leave, I 
must admit that I never want to be in a fisherman's 
fo’castle again. There was a stove in the center of the 
place going full blast, though God knows it was not a 
cold day outside. And what that heat did to the mingled 
smells of old cod, human sweat and mouldy garments 
was nobody’s business! ‘‘ Looie”’ and I turned pale, I’m 
sure, but there was no escape. First there were introduc- 
tions all around, for six or seven of 
the men were on board; then our hosts 
commenced a series of toasts from an 
enormous flagon of pure undiluted 
overproof rum (‘‘Nelson’s Blood” to 
you), and finally the inevitable yarns 
began. Hours passed before we could 
escape from their kind hospitality to 
the welcome freshness of the outside 
air. 

Finally, however, we said goodby 
and rowed back to our own vessel, de- 
termined to push on to Chester, our 
easternmost objective, before night- 
fall. For it was now Saturday, which 
meant that nearly half of our two 
weeks had already flown by. 

In spite of a light rain and a slack- 
ening breeze we made a good run from 
Lunenburg, through the beautiful is- 
land-dotted waters of Mahone Bay, 
into Chester, arriving at our destina- 
tion and snugging down before dark. 

Unfortunately, space is too limited for me to tell of 
the manifold activities we crowded into our too-brief 
stay in that hospitable spot. But let it suffice that we 
were busy every minute of the time, swimming, fishing, 
sailing and exploring with our many new-found friends. 
And of all the things we did, to me two stand out aboye 
all the rest. One was a visit to Oak Island, the beautiful 
treasure island of that coast, where we had the greatest 
difficulty persuading the guards of the “diggings” that 
we were merely innocent sightseers. The other was the 
day spent by several of us, from dawn till dusk, trout- 
fishing far back in the hills. The eight or ten miles of 
hiking required by that trip was a joy in itself to one 
who doesn’t get enough of real backwoods country, but 
I must admit that I received my big thrill in spending 
hours on a stream teeming with hungry trout who knew 
what they wanted and made no bones about going 
after it. 

Our time, however, was getting short, and Greenwich, 
Conn., was far away, so on Monday evening we regret- 
fully decided that we would have to leave early the fol- 
lowing morning. Our visit had been thoroughly delight- 
ful, and we still wanted a few more trout, but a falling 
glass left us with no illusions about the possibility of the 
then favorable weather continuing for long. So at ten 
o’clock Tuesday morning, with Carlsark fully provi- 
sioned and ready for sea, we weighed anchor and started 
the long beat out through the bay to the open sea, full 
into a strong and rising sou’wester. 

Once outside, we had a rough time of it, for the sea had 
built up during the night and was coming in, steep and 
sloppy, dead against us; and, while the old boat took it 
well, it slowed her down considerably. Indeed, by mid- 
afternoon we were only off Lunenburg, so we suddenly 
decided to put in there for the night rather than wear 
ourselves out bucking a strong head wind and sea and 
getting nowhere in particular. As we swung down and 





“Sailing your own course, eh?” 
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ran for the outer bay, the wisdom of our decision was 
quickly apparent. For, with startling suddenness, the 
wind increased to nearly gale force, driving onto the 
pine-forested headlands the first shreds of the approach- 
ing fog-bank which had lain offshore for many days. 

We intended to remain in Lunenburg this time only 
long enough for a hot meal and a few hours’ sleep, hoping 
to be on our way again by midnight. But when we looked 
out at about 3:00 a.m., it was to find ourselves smoth- 
ered in a blanket of fog, without the faintest remnant of 
the previous day’s breeze to help us 
on our way. To have attempted to 
leave that crowded harbor in such 
impenetrable blackness would have 
been foolish, so we cheerfully turned 
in for a few more hours of sleep. Con- 
ditions were not materially better at 
six o’clock, except for the fact that a 
milky whiteness had replaced the 
earlier black of night. But we decided 
that we could delay no longer, so we 
felt our way out under reduced power, 
and in an hour or so were once more 
safely offshore and heading westward. 

Conditions for a speedy passage 
were miserable that day, with a heavy 
sea and a light breeze heading us, and 
with a fog so thick that visibility 
approached absolute zero. Powers, 
however, did a fine job of coastwise 
navigating during our numerous on- 
and off-shore hitches, and brought 
us, late in the day, safely into Liver- 
pool Bay, where we finally saw land again. 

Although a heavy thunder squall chose the harbor as 
its pet playground that night, it failed completely to 
clear the atmosphere. So, when we left the harbor 
Thursday morning, we plunged into the same adverse 
conditions of pea-soup fog, head wind and head sea. 
That day was merely a repetition of the preceding one, 
with the navigator again clicking so perfectly on his 
dead reckoning that we fetched both “‘growlers”’ on our 
course between Liverpool and Shelburne right on the 
nose, although we were tacking all the way through a 
blank smother of gray fog. 

We had intended putting into Shelburne that night in 
order to get some real rest and relief from the trying 
conditions outside, but as the afternoon wore on it be- 
came apparent that we couldn’t waste even that amount 
of time if we were to get back to our respective offices 
the following Monday. Although the radio weather 
forecast was not encouraging, Floyd-Jones was insistent 
that he would have to leave us and go home by steamer 
if we put in, so when we heard the diaphone on Cape 
Roseway booming through the fog a few miles off our 
bow we put about and laid a course offshore for a 
point off Brazil Rock — and home. 

That night off Cape Sable we passed the eeriest few 
hours I have ever spent on a boat. The fog, cold and dank 
as a breath from the grave, enveloped us so thickly that, 
at times, the white stern light was invisible to the look- 
out forward, only forty feet away. Twice we heard the 
horns of other vessels, one time close enough to give us a 
real thrill and set the bow watch to a violent blowing of 
our own foghorn. Later, a bit before dawn, I was rudely 
awakened from a doze on deck by a sudden motion of 
the boat under me, coupled with a curious chattering 
sound from the water alongside. Although we never 
solved this mystery, I suspect that the phenomenon 

(Continued on page 77) 








“Just as I was sure we were going to run down the whale, I saw Tracy lunge with all his might” 





A Whale of a Thrill 


By W. G. SCHAUFFLER, JR. 





4MAVE been flying in the Army and in 
commercial aviation since 1915. I was 
the first officer to fly across the German 
lines in a fully equipped plane of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. I 
made the first parachute jump from 
an airplane made by an officer of the 
United States Army Air Service at Kelly 
Field, Texas, in the spring of 1920. And I have flown the 
Air Mail. But it took a trip in a small schooner, which I 
traded for my home in Washington, D. C., and an en- 
counter with a big whale to give me one of the greatest 
thrills of my life. 

It was cold and icy in Washington when I took over 
the schooner Harpoon, in January, 1931, so I decided to 
head for southern waters. Three friends were to go with 
me, Tracy and Gwynn Gardiner, of Washington, and Bill 
Barnes, a chap with wide experience on the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. We shoved off from our anchorage in 
the Potomac River January 9th, picking our way 
carefully through the ice floes. 

Three days of sailing down Chesapeake Bay in a howl- 
ing nor’easter, with snow and sleet so thick we could 
hardly see to navigate, gave us our first experience in 
handling a boat in bad weather; but after leaving Nor- 
folk the weather was ideal. We followed the Inland 
Waterway to Beaufort, North Carolina, and then went 
out through the inlet into the ocean for the rest of the 
trip south. 

The shoreline slowly faded from view, and we found 
ourselves driving along, all sails set, before a strong 
nor’ wester, with nothing to guide us except the compass 
and our determination to pick up the lightship off dan- 
gerous Frying Pan Shoals late that night. 

I have flown cross-country in an airplane many hun- 
dreds of hours, with nothing but the compass to guide 
me, but there is no thrill comparable to that of sailing a 

















compass course far at sea in a small sailing craft. For a 
long journey with little excitement, give me the air 
every time. It is the most monotonous form of travel 
ever invented. 

It was about ten thirty that night when Tracy, up 
on the spreaders, shouted, ‘‘There’s the light! Dead 
ahead!”’ 

Soon we rounded the lightship off Frying Pan Shoals 
and changed our compass course for Charleston, South 
Carolina. The following afternoon we sailed into that 
harbor, the most dangerous leg of our cruise behind us. 
The next morning, however, proved the fact that when 
at sea you never can tell what will happen. 

Charleston had been left behind. There was hardly a 
breath of air and we were cruising along under power 
about twenty miles south of Charleston and about ten 
miles offshore. I was at the wheel, Gwynn and Bill were 
lounging on deck collecting a sunburn, and Tracy was in 
his favorite position astride the foremast spreaders, look- 
ing for porpoises. Suddenly the old familiar yeil of by- 
gone whaling days brought us all to our feet with a jump. 
Tracy had climbed to a standing position and was yell- 
ing at the top of his lungs, ‘‘Thar she blows! Thar she 
blows! About two points to starboard, Colonel! It’s a 
whale, Colonel, and a big one!”’ 

I swung the bow to starboard but could see nothing 
that looked like a whale. Gwynn and Bill were breaking 
out the swordfishing harpoon gear — about two hun- 
dred feet of light rope, one end fastened to a “‘lily-iron”’ 
and the other to a small keg. Tracy scrambied down the 
rigging and out onto the “pulpit,” a small cage and 
platform built on the end of the bowsprit where the man 
wielding the harpoon can stand with a fair amount of 
safety and at the same time have an unobstructed view 
of his prey. The long harpoon shaft, with “‘lily-iron”’ and 
rope attached, was passed forward to Tracy and I gave 
the engine the “‘gun.”’ 
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Somewhere, I had read in old tales of whaling days 
that one should always approach a whale from astern, or 
from directly ahead of his snout, for a whale has his eyes 
set well back and in the sides of his head, and cannot see 
ahead or astern. I swung around in a big circle and ap- 
proached from the rear. All I could see, now and then, 
was a huge black shape in the water. As I came closer I 
could hardly believe it was a whale. The mass seemed, 
rather, that of an old 
derelict, and I sheered 
off a little, for I did not 
want to run it down 
and rip a hole through 
the bottom of the boat. 
Tracy saw what I was 
doing and grew frantic 
with excitement. 

“Put her starboard! 
Put her starboard! It’s 
a whale, I tell you! It 
isn’t a derelict! I saw 
him blow! It is a whale 
and I know it! Look! 
Thar she blows!” 

I looked. Sure 
enough, there was a 
spout of water that 
could not have been 
made by anything, out 
there in the ocean, ex- 
cept a whale. I eased 
the wheel over and ran 
up alongside. 

Standing at the 
wheel, I could not see 
directly ahead and un- 
der our bow, so I had 
to steer by waved di- 
rections. Just as I was 
sure we were going to 
run down the whale, I 
saw Tracy lunge with all his might. The harpoon was 
well set. There was a tremendous swirl. I could feel the 
boat being sucked and twisted into a gigantic whirlpool. 
Gwynn and Bill were trying to hold the rope but it went 
out too fast for them and they had to throw the keg 
overboard. It went under the water and disappeared for 
about three minutes. Then, off to port, it bobbed to the 
surface. ; 

I swung the wheel over and fed the engine all the gas 
it would take. Suddenly the keg started away from us at 
a frightful rate of speed, cutting through the water and 
throwing spray like a racing speed boat. Then it was 
still again. The whale came to the surface and blew. He 
was evidently tired. He lay on the surface with his huge 
a om just awash, wondering, perhaps, what it was all 
about. 

Again I brought the boat alongside the whale, but this 
time not too close. Tracy, Gwynn and Bill had broken 
out the rifle, two automatics and a shot gun loaded with 
buckshot. As we passed the whale they pumped him full 
of lead, hoping a stray shot might break the backbone. 
Nothing happened, except that the whale, not liking to 
be tickled, sounded again; and once more the chase 
was on. 

The next time our whale came to the surface for a rest 
we ran up very close on his port side and tried to esti- 
mate his length. The Harpoon is about fifty feet long 
overall; when we were alongside, that part of the whale’s 
back which was out of the water was much longer than 


“Harpoon,” a 46-foot schooner. While making a winter passage south she 
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the length of the boat. We estimated the length as 
between seventy and eighty feet. 

We had shot off almost all our ammunition and had 
chased the whale for over an hour when the big thrill 
came. Scared? I’ve never been quite so scared in my life. 

The whale had commenced to cut big circles, and I 
was cutting corners trying to head him back into shoaler 
water. Suddenly, from about five or six hundred feet to 
starboard, the keg 
started to rush directly 
at us, cutting through 
the water and throwing 
spray high in the air. It 
looked like the torpedo 
which a German sub- 
marine shot at the 
transport on which I 
was going overseas. But 
we could not dodge, as 
the fast moving trans- 
port had done, and let 
the projectile go under 
the stern. 

I throttled the en- 
gine and waited, my 
knees almost knocking 
together with fright. 
The faces of the others 
were as white as mine. 
They grabbed hold of 
anything they could 
reach, awaiting the im- 
pact of the whale’s 
blunt head against the 
side of the boat. 

Suddenly there was a 
crunching, scraping 
sound. The Harpoon 
came up out of the 
water and listed badly. 
All of us were thrown 
against the rails or down on the floor of the cockpit. I 
managed to hold on to the wheel and was just about to 
give the engine a shot of gas in an attempt to get away, 
when I felt a severe jerk against the screw. Afraid that 
the screw and rudder were damaged, I did nothing. 

The starboard rail was awash. I thought we were go- 
ing to roll over completely. Then, thirty or forty feet to 
port, the snout of the whale came out of the water and 
he blew. Whoosh! 

The sound cannot really be described. One must hear 
the noise under such circumstances to appreciate it. It 
was raining. At least we were deluged with a fine, mist- 
like spray. The Harpoon rolled back to an even keel. The 
whale sounded, diving for the bottom after having tried 
in vain to scrape off the “‘lily-iron”’ and rope across our 
keel. His tail came out of the water. It lashed back at our 
port side. Wham! 

It hit us amidships, just above the waterline. If we 
had been struck three feet higher the whole rail and the 
port side of the boat would have been crushed like an egg 
shell. It was as if a great wet hand had slapped us. 

The keg? Suddenly it started off astern, going like 
mad. It went out of sight for about three minutes, down 
deep into the ocean. Then, astern and to port, it shot 
out of the water, into the air, for perhaps thirty feet. 
When it hit the water it bobbed around, but remained in 
one place. 

We wondered what was going to happen next. We 

(Continued on page &2) 
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Two modern Diesel-powered yachts, the “ Nourmahal” and (right) the “Alva,” in Bermuda 


The Diesel Engine of the Future 


The Most Recent Developments in Diesel Engine Design and the Trend 


Toward the Two-Cycle Supercharged Motor 


By 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


OR the past ten years there has been, with one ex- 

ception, no radical change or great step forward in 

the development of Diesel engines for yacht work. 
The one exception to which I refer is the change from 
air injection to solid injection. 

There have been many refinements that were due 
largely to materials. As better materials were developed 
by the metallurgist the Diesel engine manufacturer took 
advantage of them, so that he could produce a smaller 
and lighter weight engine for a given horse power. More 
power was obtained by turning the engine faster and 
increasing the brake mean effective pressure. 

With the advent of better materials, improvement 
in the methods of machining and finishing the various 
parts followed. With better finishing and better materi- 
als, closer fits could be had. This, in turn, produced 
quieter and cleaner engines and, at the same time, in- 
creased their mechanical efficiency and lowered both the 
lubricating and fuel oil consumption. 

However, with these refinements a Diesel engine 
particularly suited for yacht work remained undevel- 
oped. While the engines that were available gave good 
service, especially in the larger yachts using motors 
from 300 to 1500 b.h.p., they were, for their power, too 
heavy, too large, and too expensive. Of necessity their 
weight and size made renewals and repairs expensive, 
due to the great amount of material, large surfaces 
to be machined, and the great amount of labor required 
to handle large parts in removing and replacing them. 
This also meant a large investment in spare parts. 

When one sees that the products of various manu- 
facturers in an industry begin to look alike, occupy the 





same space, and weigh the same for a given power out- 
put, he can make up his mind that the particular type 
which is being built has nearly reached its zenith of 
development, and radical and marked improvements 
can be looked for shortly. The manufacturers are forced 
by competition to go into development work to survive 
the competition. The manufacturer who can survive, 
especially in the Diesel engine business, is the one who 
can supply engines requiring less material and workman- 
ship to accomplish the same object. 

During the war, when it seemed that it might be 
necessary to produce a great many 200-foot patrol boats 
for the anti-submarine warfare work, the Diesel Engine 
Committee of the Naval Consulting Board, of which the 
writer was a member, after long study and consultation 
with all the best Diesel engine designers and manufac- 
turers, decided that the most desirable engine for this 
work would be a two-cycle, solid injection, top scav- 
enged, supercharged motor. For years nothing of this 
type and to these specifications had been successfully 
accomplished. While it is true that the large commercial 
engines of today are practically all two-cycle engines, 
they follow the principles of the older four-cycle engine, 
although the manufacturers have increased the revolu- 
tions and the brake mean effective pressure of the 
larger engines. 

In the last two years two factors have led to intensive 
development of Diesel engines along the lines that were 
started by the Naval Consulting Board’s committee in 
1917 and 1918. The first of these was the depression 
which forced manufacturers of Diesel engines into a 
competitive fight for business. The second factor is the 
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change that is taking place in the transportation prob- 
lem of this country. Apparently, the truck and bus are 
here to stay, and on a larger scale of operation than ever 
before. The operators of these methods of transporta- 
tion must have a more satisfactory prime mover than 
the present automotive gasoline engine. They have 
forced the manufacturers to start development work 
along the lines of high-speed, light-weight, compact oil 
engines that can be operated economically from the 
standpoint of fuel consumption and low maintenance. 
The matter of safety — that is, fire hazard — is also of 
prime importance to these operators. While the develop- 
ment of truck and bus motors has gone forward, the 
railroads have been looking for a more economical way 
of transporting passengers. This has led to the develop- 
ment of the Diesel-electric, light-weight locomotives and 
also the Diesel rail cars. 

To meet the requirements of low cost and efficiency, 
it has been found necessary to get at least 60 per cent 
more work out of the same size engines. This could 
be done only by changing them to supercharged, two- 
ag motors, built of more modern, high grade materi- 
als. 

One manufacturer building two-cycle engines, has 
already standardized on an 8- by 10-inch cylinder size, 
and the firm will build engines with various numbers of 
cylinders, from two to sixteen. These engines are, roughly, 
75 h.p. per cylinder at 720 r.p.m. Seven hundred and 
twenty r.p.m. is the ordinary standard speed for these 
engines, as this speed makes them adaptable for alter- 
nating current generators. They can be run at higher 
speeds for other work. This type of engine would lend 
itself admirably to yacht service, as it is very compact, 
light, and sturdy. 

This type of two-cycle engine is operated on the 
principle known as the uniflow or straight-through scav- 
enging, with a moderate amount of supercharging. 
There are two methods of scavenging which at present 
are under development for two-cycle engines. One is 
known as loop scavenging and the other as uniflow or 
straight-through. Loop scavenging requires exhaust 
ports on one side of the cylinder at the end of the stroke 
and the air-scavenging ports on the other side, with the 
flow of air directed towards the head of the cylinder. 
This type of two-cycle engine requires no poppet valves. 
The uniflow system of scavenging is divided into two 
classes; one class has the exhaust ports at the end of the 
stroke and air is admitted through valves in the head, 
driving the exhaust gases down and out the exhaust 
ports. The second type has exhaust valves in the head 
and air-scavenging ports at the end of the stroke. When 
the air is admitted through these ports the exhaust 
gases are driven up to the head of the cylinder and 
out the exhaust valves. By the use of a little extra 
scavenging air the exhaust valves are cooled. All 
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three types can be supercharged to a moderate degree. 

The old type of two-cycle engine obtained its scav- 
enging air from the crankcase. This type of engine, 
while it operated satisfactorily, was not economical 
with its lubricating oil, nor was it possible to get good 
scavenging, as the air from the crankcase was always 
polluted with burnt gases and oils which worked past 
the pistons. The modern two-cycle engine obtains its 
scavenging and supercharging air from outside sources. 
At present, two methods are used, employing either 
blowers or single or double acting air pumps. 

There is a still further development of the two-cycle 
engine which has been produced in a modified Diesel 
cycle — a combination of the Otto and Diesel cycle. 
This engine can be one hundred per cent supercharged, 
so that it is possible to obtain, in small engines (those of 
not over 6-inch bore), practically double the horse 
power delivered by the ordinary two-cycle engine. I 
have seen an engine of this type which had four cylin- 
ders, 34-inch bore by 5%-inch stroke, which would 
comfortably develop 150 h.p. at 1500 r.p.m., with 
normal fuel and lubricating oil consumption. This 
engine had a speed range of 100 to 2,000 r.p.m., and 
accelerated smoothly from 100 up to 1600 r.p.m. in less 
than two seconds. The bare engine weighed only 640 
pounds. 

The future yacht engine will apparentiy be along the 
lines of the two types of engines outlined above, so that 
we can look forward, in the very near future, to the 
building of Diesel motor boats and yachts from 40 feet 
to 200 feet, with practically any power desired, installed 
in a moderate space, and on a weight that would com- 
pare favorably with any other type of prime mover. 
To obtain efficient propeller speeds, reduction gears will 
be used. With the development of the hydraulic coupling 
of the Foettinger type, it is possible to get at least four 
engines on one tail shaft. 

With reduction gears and hydraulic couplings and 
two-cycle Diesel engines of the 100 per cent super- 
charged type, it would be possible to put, in an engine 
room not over 16 feet long, a twin-screw installation of 
3200 h.p., weighing not more than 20,000 pounds and at 
a cost of less than half of the present four-cycle equip- 
ment. 

When we have recovered from the present depression 
and new Diesel yachts are again constructed, we can 
look forward to some very startling results, what with 
the new engines that have been developed and the 
possibilities which spot welded, stainless steel holds for 
the future hull. The railroads are developing welded 
stainless steel construction in light-weight, high-speed 
Diesel electric trains. With modern two-cycle engines 
and stainless steel hulls, the maintenance of future 
Diesel yachts, both large and small, need be only a 
fraction of what it is at present. 
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The Gloucester Fishing Schooner 


Part |—The Sharpshooters and Clippers of the Period From 1850 to 1870 


By H. I. CHAPELLE 


HE Gloucester fishing schooners need 
no introduction to yachtsmen. Fast, 
seaworthy and handsome, they have 
long been admired by all seamen. The 
early types are of particular interest as 
they influenced the design of many 
other classes of schooners in America. 

The development of the fast sailing 
ansaee schooner may be said to have started with 
the building of the little Romp. The advantages of speed 
in a fishing schooner were first appreciated by the Essex 
modeler and builder, Andrew Story, who, in order to 
demonstrate these advantages to the conservative fish- 
ermen, built a small schooner on speculation during the 
winter of 1846-47. This vessel was the famous Romp. 

Taking the then well-known Baltimore clipper schooner 

as a model, Andrew Story turned out a vessel that re- 

tained most of the speed of the fast southern schooners, 
but with added capacity, seaworthiness and dryness. 

The new schooner had the low freeboard, deep drag to 

the keel, raking ends, straight sheer, and marked dead- 

rise of the Baltimore flyers, combined with harder bilges 
and longer body, to give cargo capacity. Her bow, too, 
differed from that of a typical Baltimore schooner in 
that it was very round and full on deck, but due to the 
great flare employed was rather sharp on the waterline. 

So wedded to the old types were the fishermen that it 
was some time before Story could sell his vessel. At last a 
man who had lost his old vessel was prevailed upon to 
purchase the new schooner. When it came time to fit 
out, great difficulty was found in getting men to sail on 
her, as she was considered too sharp for safety. At last a 
crew was procured and the Romp got to sea, not without 
many misgivings on the part of the waterfront ‘‘ex- 
perts.”” By the time the Romp had reached the fishing 
banks her reputation was established; not only had she 
proved her seaworthiness and speed to her own doubting 
crew, but to those of all vessels she had met on the way. 

Her success established by her first trip, copies of the 
new schooner were at once built. Because of the great 
deadrise usually employed, vessels of the new type were 
soon nicknamed “File-bottoms,” and, later, “Sharp- 
shooters.”’ After a short career as a fisherman, the Romp 
carried a party of gold-seekers around Cape Horn to 
California. From 1849 to 1857, the Sharpshooter was 
the popular type of fisherman, but during the late 50’s 
the model underwent a rapid change. 

From builders’ half-models, sailmakers’ plans, pic- 
tures, and a few rigged models that are contemporary, 
it is possible to show just what the Sharpshooter looked 
like. In Figure I will be seen the lines of a Sharpshooter 
banker built at Essex in 1850, for Beverly owners. The 
bankers, because they stayed out on the banks until 
they had a full cargo of fish, or “‘fare,’”’ salted down, were 
more of the carrier type than were the market boats 
which made rapid trips to the inshore banks and brought 
home fresh fish in wet wells, or iced. The banker in 
Figure I, it will be noticed, was quite burdensome for her 
length. The full, round, and sharply flaring bow shown 
was known at Essex as the “cartwheel bow,” and was 











considered necessary to prevent the vessel from diving 
when at anchor on the banks in heavy weather. 





To illustrate the difference between the banker and 
the market boat, the lines of a Sharpshooter market 
schooner are shown in Figure II. This vessel was built 
at Essex about 1853, and is, for her time, an extremely 
sharp schooner. It will be noticed that her displacement 
is relatively less than that of the banker, and that she is 
much sharper. The necessity of speed was greater in the 
case of the market boats than in that of the bankers, as 
fresh fish do not long remain in good condition. 

The heads of the Sharpshooters were long and had a 
pointed look; the bowsprit had little steeve, often being 
“‘hogged’”’ down, as in the Chesapeake skipjacks or bug- 
eyes of more recent times. The heads were supported by 
a single headrail on each side, and by cheek knees and 
carved trail boards, finishing off forward with a simple 
billet or fiddle-head. The sterns had very little overhang. 
The early Sharpshooters had the old-fashioned transom, 
the lower portion of which was set at a more acute angle 
than the upper, and the rudder stock went up through 
the lower transom face rather than through the counter, 
as was almost universally the case after 1850. The top of 
the transom was square-cornered, but as the mainsheet 
had a tendency to catch these corners, the elliptical 
transom seen on modern schooners was introduced in 
the beautiful little Sharpshooter Ripple, built at Essex 
in 1853 by Joseph Story. One of the first schooners to 
have the long overhang counter was the Break O’ Day, 
put up in 1859, but a number of years passed before this 
type of stern became general in the fishing fleet. 

The Sharpshooters were built of oak throughout, 
except for the decks, which were of white pine. The 
planking was between two and three inches thick up to 
the level of the quarter deck planksheer, and a three- 
inch band of white was painted along this planksheer 
and carried forward to the stem. Above, there were a 
couple of strakes of thin planking, an inch or so in thick- 
ness, extending to the rail cap. The line formed by the 
two thicknesses of planking is the waist, and up to the 
late 60’s, the waist in the Sharpshooters was at the 
quarter deck planksheer level. Later it was a few inches 
above the quarter deck scuppers. The topsides were 
painted black, the underbody green, and the decks and 
fittings gray or white. 

Figure III represents the sail and deck plans of the 
schooner shown in Figure II. The rig was simple, differ- 
ing but little from the then popular pilot boat rig. The 
masts had a strong rake and there was a bonnet in the 
jib. The only difference between the rig of the bankers 
and that shown was that the former was relatively 
smaller and a maintopsail was rarely carried, though 
sometimes a dummy maintopmast was rigged. The deck 
plan was almost standardized until comparatively recent 
years. Beginning forward, there was a pump brake wind- 
lass (the handspike windlass was used in the 40’s), abaft 
this was the wooden jib sheet horse extending from bul- 
wark to bulwark, supported by bulwark stanchions, 
which also supported cavil cleats. This horse was five or 
six inches in diameter, square at the ends, and some five 
inches above the deck. At each end, about eighteen 
inches inboard of the bulwarks, a bolt was driven, with 
its head flush, and extending about three inches below 
the horse. These bolts acted as stops for the traveler, 
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Figure I. Lines 
of a Sharpshooter 
Grand Banker of 
1850 
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which was an iron ring with an eye at its top for the 
sheet block. Then came the foremast, with either a 
wooden collar for belaying pins, or a fife rail. The fore- 
castle companionway was close abaft the foremast, and 
was combined with a small hatch to the hold. The two 
openings had a common coaming, about 4 feet 8 inches 
long and 36 inches wide, and were separated by a beam 
under which was a bulkhead. The forward of the two 














Figure III. Sail and deck plan of Sharp- 
shooter model shown in Figure II 


openings was covered by a slide and com- 
panionway, which overhung the coaming 
forward almost to the mast. This was the 
entrance to the forecastle. The after open- 
ing was covered by an ordinary hatch cover 
and a portable grating. Amidships was the 
main hatch, about 4 feet 6 inches square, 
and abaft this the ‘‘great beam,” or break 
in the deck, the rise to the quarter deck 
being from eight to ten inches. 

On the quarter deck was the foresheet 
horse, of iron, and the mainmast, with its 
fife rail, came next. Just abaft the main- 
mast and under the fife rail were two 
wooden pumps, bored out of solid logs, 
eight or nine inches in outside diameter, 
extending up about 26 inches, to the un- 
derside of the fife rails, through which 
holes were bored to enable the pump plung- 
ers to be lifted out. The plungers were 
operated by levers pivoted on iron brackets 
shaped somewhat like oarlocks, the shanks 
of which extended through the fife rail and 
also the deck. 

Abaft the pumps was another hatch, 4 
feet long and 4 feet 6 inches wide. Then 
came a large grating laid on deck just 
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forward of the cabin trunk. Sometimes a deck box 
replaced the after portion of the grating. The cabin 
trunk had no ports. There was a slide and a skylight on 
the roof, and also the stack of the cabin stove. Many 
schooners had a long “barrel head box”’ on the fore end 
of the trunk. Abaft the trunk was the wheelbox (tillers 
were used in the 40’s), and the quarter bitts. The main 
sheet horse, of iron, was on the “seat’’ over the transom, 
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Figure VI. Sail and deck plan of “Flying Fish,” 1860 
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but sometimes quarter blocks were used. 
Wooden stern davits were used to carry 
a boat. 

From 1855 to 1860 there was a period of 
experimentation, the desire for speed in 
the fishing schooners having become al- 
most a mania. However, there were some 
conservative models still built. Figure IV 
shows one of these, a banker. On these 
lines, the Lookout was built, in 1857, at 
Essex. Designed by Charles O. Story and 
built in the yard of Joseph Story, the Look- 
out was a popular vessel for use on the 
Grand Banks and the Georges. So well 
was she liked that some twenty other 
schooners were built on her moulds during 
the next ten years. Though a good carrier, 
the Lookout was much sharper than the 
banker of the 50’s. Even in this class of 
vessel there was a marked decrease in 
depth. 

It was in the market fleet that the more 
extreme schooners were developed. Dur- 
ing the late 50’s, each new market 
schooner was shoaler, wider, and sharper- 
ended than the last, until the new “clip- 
pers’’ came into existence about 1857. 
Heralded by two extreme schooners 
modeled by Charles O. Story, the Hita G. 
Fogg and the George Fogg, built at Essex 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Lakers” and “Salties” 
At Grips 
On the Sound 


By 


C. H. J. SNIDER 


British and Cana- 
dian 14-foot dinghies 
contrasted. Left, 
A. C. Colman’s 
“Telemark”; right, 
Reginald Dixon’s 
cat-rigged Canadian 
dinghy 


on the Sound last September, did a lot of good. It 

brought together small boat experts from such 
widely separated waters as the North Sea and Long 
Island Sound and the two sides of Lake Ontario. It con- 
trasted cats and sloops, spinnakers and no spinnakers, 
lapstrakes and smooth-skins, covered decks and wide 
open spaces. 

It was as lively as a Kilkenny wake. Two masts went 
to glory and one boat ran clean under. We Canadians 
felt rather cock-a-hoop at victories over our lake cousins 
and our uncles and aunt across the water, and we were 
brought to an even keel by a Sound trimming (if the 
printer puts in the capital please pardon the pun) by 
Long Island yachtsmen sailing borrowed boats. 

The meet made acquainted two members of the fam- 


[ont ‘“‘four-cornered triangle,’”’ the dinghy meet 
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ily of racing dinghies which had never met, the English 
“international” and the lake “‘international.”’ The 
I-nglish dinghy was represented by six very similar little 
boats, neatly named, smooth-skinned, double or treble 
planked, sloop-rigged, with spinnakers; lightly sparred, 
heavily ballasted with steel or bronze centerboards, and 
wide open as bath tubs. The Great Lakes showed six 
samples, three sloop-rigged, without spinnakers, one 
with alternate sloop and cat rig, and two out-and-out 
cats. Some had light steel boards and some aluminum. 

All the “lakers” were alike in being clinker-built and 
decked extensively. They represented the development 
of international competition between Canada and the 
United States on Lake Ontario fostered by the Lake 
Sailing Skiff Association. Their masts and rigging were 
much heavier than those of the English boats. Where the 
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“Arrow,” one of the British boats, shipped so much water on the wind that she filled and sank: in the free-for-all 


race, in which she was sailed by an American crew 
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latter had evolved masts running 25 feet in length and 
weighing 12 or 13 pounds, and standing and running 
rigging almost as light as piano wire, the ‘“‘lakers”’ 
were burdened with sticks of 25 to 35 pounds weight 
and standing and running rigging in proportion. The 
“lakers” showed considerable ingenuity of booms of 
the plank pattern and “T”’ pattern; the English booms 
were round for roller reefing. 

The only points of agreement were in overall length — 
14 feet — and the complete absence of gaffs. All the 
mainsails, cat or sloop, were of Bermuda pattern. Sail 
area was practically the same, 140 square feet, but the 
English area was by computation, including 85 percent 
of the forward triangle, and the actual size of their spin- 
nakers, of course, exceeded that. 

The English dinghies were the products of Uffa Fox 
and Morgan Giles, specialists in small boat sailing, de- 
signing and building. Uffa Fox himself supervised his 
pets in person. The boats belonged to the Royal Norfolk 
and Suffolk Yacht Club, which races in the tumbling 
waters of the North Sea, off Lowestoft. Three of them, 





Two of the British 
boats on the beach at 
Oyster Bay 


Canadian dinghies 
towing home after 
their second victory 
over the English 
team 
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Argosy, Telemark and Daring, were respectively sailed 
by Norfolk and Suffolk members, Mrs. H. C. 8. Richard- 
son, with her husband, Col. Richardson, as crew; Alan 
Colman, with Peter Scott, son of the hero of the South 
Pole; and David Beale. The other three, Sea Serpent, 
Desparation (so it was recorded) and Arrow, brought 
over by the British, were sailed by Long Island Sound 
yachtsmen, to wit, C. F. Havemeyer, H. H. Anderson, 
and Porter Buck. Sometimes Daring and Sea Serpent 
changed skippers. 

All three lake dinghies representing Canada had been 
designed during a six-year period by Charles W. Bourke 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto. Mr. 
Bourke brought his own dinghy, which had a transfer- 
able sloop or cat rig, and captained the Canadian team. 
The two other Canadian skippers, who were also owners 
of earlier Bourke dinghies, were Reginald Dixon, 
Dominion representative in the Olympic yachting com- 
petition, and T. Atwell Fleming. Their crews were Leslie 
Scott, John Thomson and Gordon Reid, with Leonard 
Hynes and Henry Swan for spares. 

Bourke boats have made a remarkably good showing 
on Lake Ontario, and have been purchased by Rochester 
yachtsmen; but the American side of the lake was rep- 
resented at this meet by three new dinghies, all sloop- 
rigged, designed by C. D. Mower for members of the 
Rochester and Henderson Harbor Yacht Clubs, and 
built at Skaneateles, N. Y. These made the “fourth 
side” of the triangle. Their skippers were Harold 
Christy, Philip Farnham, William Balkins, and Edward 
Loysen, of Rochester. The sloop rig is still a bitterly 
controversial novelty among lake dinghy sailors on both 
sides of the line, having been first used by C. W. Bourke 
in his own dinghy last year. To their lack of familiarity 
with the new rig and the absence of spinnakers may be 
attributed some of the difficulty the Rochester lads had 
in making a good showing. Bourke himself, while 
thoroughly ‘‘sold”’ on the sloop rig, used his own but 
once, and then only the mainsail, when it was blowing 
hard. Lake Sailing Skiff Association rules have dis- 
couraged spinnakers, charging them at “full rates’”’ in 
computing sail area. Hence their absence from the 
Rochester and Toronto sloop rigs. 

The lake boats had numbers instead of names, which 
seems a pity when contrasted with the interesting names 
of the English. Reginald Dixon’s green top and white 
bottom was the only painted boat; the others were all 

(Continued on page 84) 




























“Blue Heron” —A 45-Foot Fishing Cruiser 
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“Blue Heron” was designed 
by Eldredge-McInnis, Ine., 
and built by F. M. Weeks, of 
Patchogue, Long Island, for 
B. F. McGuckin, of New York 
City. With a long graceful 
sheer and_ well-proportioned 
trunk cabin and deckhouse, she 
is an unusually handsome 
cruiser. Below decks, wide 
floors and broad cabins provide 
for roomy and _ comfortable 
accommodations 















Besides being an able and com- 
fortable cruiser, “Blue Heron” 
is fitted for fishing, as the open 
after cockpit and lookout seat 
on the mast indicate. With 
twin screws, she can be ma- 
neuvered quickly and easily 
when playing or landing fish. 
Two 100 h.p. Chrysler motors 
supply the power and give her 
speeds up to 16 m.p.h. 
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The S Class came out in large numbers for the Marblehead Championships 


The Marblehead Championships 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. 





HE championship racing season at 
Marblehead consists of twenty-two 
races sponsored by the Eastern and 
Corinthian Yacht Clubs with one Race 
Week event of the Boston Yacht Club 
thrown in for good measure. Eleven of 
these contests under Corinthian colors 

constitute that organization’s club championship for 

which only members are eligible, while the Eastern 
designates seven of its ten races as counting for the open 

Eastern championship. 

In all three championships a yacht is required to start 
in 80 percent of the races, or in 19 contests. Those which 
sail fewer races are counted as starters in this number of 
contests and thereby suffer a penalty. Trophies are 
awarded by both the Corinthian and Eastern for their 
championships, while the flag officers and members of 
the former organization donate prizes for the season’s 
championship. 

The Marblehead champions, for 1933, follow: 


25-Rating Class Q: Chandler Hovey’s Robin 

International Eight-Metres: Harry E. Noyes’s Gypsy 
30-Square-Metre Class: Alfred E. Chase’s Michl V 
Herreshoff Class S: George Poor’s Woodcock 

Triangle Class: R. Russell Smith’s Teaser IV 

M-B Class Knockabouts: Parker H. Jones’s Comet 

Class T, 14-Footers: John J. Perkins’s Sea Beast II 

Brutal Beasts, First Division: C. Foster Brown, Jr.’s Chunky 
Brutal Beasts, Second Division: Richard W. Pierce’s Dixit 
Brutal Beasts, Third Division: John D. McBeath’s Sea Bat 
Brutal Beasts, Fourth Division: Albert W. Clay’s American Boy 
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The three leading yachts in the various classes, and 
their percentages for the three championships, follow: 


25 Foot Rating Class Q 








(10 Competitors) 

Boat Eastern Corinthian Season 
Robin, Chandler Hovey.. .748 .621 .728 
Hornet, P. D. Howe..... .765, winner .703* .712 | 
Bat, C. F. Adams....... .639 .664, winner .646 

International Eight-Metre Class 

(6 Competitors) 
Gypsy, H. E. Noyes. .... .750, winner .798* . 802 
Ellen, C. P. Curtis...... .697 .779, winner .668 
Amethyst, R. A. Leeson... .567 .570 .605 

Thirty-Square-Metre Class 

(8 Competitors) 
Michl V, A. E. Chase.... .645 .677* .705 
Starling................  .745, winner .693* .701 
DES « vavwesscosvecs See .616, winner .652 

Herreshoff Class S 

(12 Competitors) 
Woodcock, Geo. Poor..... .788 .858, winner .852 
Venture................ .828, winner .498 . 684 
GEN c'ce Gaaetastecess EEE .740* . 630 

Triangle Class 

(6 Competitors) 
Teaser IV, R. Smith..... .731 .791, winner .772 
Seer .675 
a 467 556 


* Ineligible for C.Y.C. Championship. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Class F drivers making the first turn in the National Outboard Championships at Chicago. The Century of Progress 
buildings form an interesting background 


Outboardiana Crowns Its Champions 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


tional Outboard Association, held October 7th 
and 8th, with the Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago furnishing a bizarre back drop for the sport’s 
greatest show, brought home to observers a number of 
interesting points. Among the most emphatic were: 


1. Eastern amateur drivers are just about the cream of the 
crop. 

2. The Southwest, comparatively new to outboard racing, 
is making rapid strides, particularly in the professional ranks. 

3. The Middle West has well distributed strength in both 
divisions. © 

4. The Pacific Coast drivers, credited with record per- 
formances in their own bailiwick, are disappointing in na- 
tional competition. 

5. Courses laid out on waters surrounded by bulkheads 
instead of natural shores preclude record speeds. 

6. Professionals are too ‘prone to make premature starts. 


Lio: fifth annual championship regatta of the Na- 


Away to a good start in the Class B amateur championships 


Eight major championships were at stake and of 
these, four went to Middle Westerners, two were won 
by Eastern amateurs, and two by professionals from the 
Oklahoma oil and cow country. The new midget, or 
Sub-A Class for novice drivers, was dignified by a place 
on the championship program for the first time, the 
laurels going to 12-year-old Elmer Schneider, of St. 
Louis. At the instance of the Far West, where this type 
of racing is thriving vigorously, Class C displacement 
runabouts engaged in national title competition for the 
first time. James Ruddy, of Detroit, paced the amateur 
section, and Edward Gierlich, of Los Angeles, tri- 
umphed over the professional entries. 

Never in the history of the N. O. A. has a larger, more 
representative field competed in its championship 
event. More than one hundred drivers, representing 
thirty-seven states and the Territory of Hawaii, drove 
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their craft over a mile and one-quarter course laid out 
in the north and south lagoons on the fair grounds. 
Their ranks included champions and record holders 
from every section of the country. 

A series of races run in record-shattering time seemed 
inevitable. But the combination of a wind-swept course 
and heavy backwash from the lagoon bulkheads kept 
competition standards intact while contributing to as 
spectacular and devastating a series of spills and cap- 
sizes as ever the nationals brought forth. There were no 
serious injuries, a fact which one is inclined to regard as 
a miracle, but there was plenty of excitement. 

On Saturday, when a biting northerly whistled 
straight down the course, kicking up a nasty chop across 
the slop from the bulkheads, championship aspirations 
were washed out with a dizzy succession of spills. 

Mrs. Ruth Herring, the Class A professional record 
holder from Fort Worth, Texas, came to grief going 
under the bridge that split the course. Her boat went 
over, bounced its forward deck off her head and swamped. 
Eastern hopes in Class C, amateur, went glimmering 
when Samuel Crooks, of Rumson, N. J., the intercol- 
legiate champion, and Lewis Carlisle, of East Islip, L. L., 
were removed from second and third positions by one 
unusual accident. 

Just as Crooks passed Carlisle, the latter was thrown 
from his boat. The driverless hull sheered off and crashed 
into Crooks, wrecking his outfit and injuring him. 

Clinton Ferguson, the 16-year-old high school boy 


Top, left, George 
Kuehn, winner. of 
Class C amateur 
title and of the mile 
trials in the same 
class. Right, Mrs. 
Ruth Herring, 
winner of Class A 
mile trials, hitting 
a high spot 


Left, Andy Ganter 
receiving the Mc- 
Donald Trophy 
from Phelps 
Ingersoll. Right, 
Clinton Ferguson, 
winner of Class A 


amateur title 





from Waban, Mass., who had just won the Class A 
amateur title in straight heats, was tossed twenty feet 
from his boat in the Class C race, and the boat, after 
running wild for a moment, turned over. Joel Thorne, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., attempting to qualify in Class B, 
took a header out of his boat at the bridge. Miss Hilda 
Mueller of Bay City, Mich., who held the Class A pro- 
fessional title for two years, took a spill while warming 
up her Class’ B outfit. William Duram, of Chicago, 
suffered a severely sprained leg when his boat per- 
formed a complete somersault near the judges’ barge 
and came down right side up. 

A professional Class C driver had the unusual experi- 
ence of coming out of a barrel roll with his engine still 
running and his hands gripping the wheel. 

Those were just a few of the first day acrobatics. On 
Sunday, when the water was comparatively smooth and 
the wind negligible, there were only four spills. In the 
most unusual of these, John Schaller was pitched out of 
his runabout. The boat stopped, he swam over to it, 
clambered aboard and resumed the race. 

These unadvertised thrills, interspersed with occa- 
sional keenly fought duels for first places, kept a dis- 
appointing turnout of spectators interested. The 
weather was hardly the sort to invite sitting on a bench 
from ten in the morning until late in the afternoon, and 
the Chicago newspapers contributed the utter minimum 
in the way of advance publicity. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Start of the Class C outboards in the Eastern Outboard Championships held at 
Philadelphia on September 22nd and 23rd 


Eastern Outboard Championships 


Postponed Regatta on the Schuylkill Brings Close Competition 


he abundant verdure of Fairmount Park in 

hiladelphia, famous as the site of the American 
Henley rowing classic, bids fair to become equally well 
known as an outboard motor boat race course. Each year 
the events sponsored by the Philadelphia Outboard 
Regatta Association improve. They attract larger, 
faster fields; larger, more discriminating crowds of 
spectators. The racés are more efficiently handled. The 
contestants churn the stream’s murky waters with 
increasingly dizzy speed. - 

This year the Eastern divisional and the American 
Power Boat Association outboard championships, held 
September 22nd to 23rd after a week’s postponement 
because of storms and high water, followed the pattern. 
New wrinkles in the conduct of the competition were 
invoked, new events were added to the program, and the 
drivers responded with new speed records in three 
classes. 

The professionals had the first day’s program to 
themselves and, in the process of crowning champions 
in four groups, turned in good if not exceptional 
performances. A tendency to jump the gun marred the 
early events, but once the cash prize seekers overcame 
their anxiety about being left at the post, they produced 
a succession of hair-raising finishes. 

Warren Lucas, of Jersey City, a rank outsider in the 
advance prognostications and a driver by no means 
well known, scored straight heat victories to take the 
Class A title. Marshall Eldredge, the Bay State veteran 
who raced outboards back in the pioneering days of the 
sport, won the first heat of the Class C series only to 
“conk out” in the second and watch the championship 
go to J. C. (Cab) Walier, of Syracuse, who has just 
completed the most successful of his many years at the 
game. C. Mulford Scull, of Ventnor, N. J., took the 
Class C laurel wreath in straight heats. The defending 
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"Te Schuylkill River, where it winds lazily through 
t 
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champion, Jack Ross, of Rouses Point, was a close 

second in the first heat, but he ruined his hopes of 

repeating his 1932 triumph by beating the gun in the 

second start which disqualified him for that heat. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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“Moonshine” Repeats 
Victory in Atlantic Coast 
Star Championships 


By 


CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 


“Moonshine,” sailed 
by David Atwater 
and representing the 
Narragansett Bay 
fleet, won the Atlan- 
tic Coast Star Cham- 
pionships by a wide 


tARRAGANSETT Bay’s 1933 Atlantic 
Coast Star Class Championship series 
was notable in many respects. Dave 
Atwater and Tubby Lawton, in Moon- 
shine, won by the largest margin in any 
major Star event in many years. The 
fleet was the largest in the history of 
this series, the most representative, and of considerably 
higher average strength than the fleet which sailed the 
International Championships this year. 

Also notable were the inaccuracies in the press 
accounts of the races, the ineptitude of the regatta 
committee, and the contrast between the loose sailing 
of a few of the newer entries and the fine sportsmanship 
of such veterans as Harkness Edwards, Edward Poor, 
and Garland Miller, who immediately withdrew from 
racing when they committed fouls. 

Despite the newspapers, the defending champion, 
Moonshine, did not win on a technicality but on the 
fine sailing of her 213-pound skipper, Dave Atwater, 
and the splendid ‘‘crewing”’ of her 237-pound crew, 
Tubby Lawton. Moonshine took two firsts, a second, 
and a third in the first four races and then played it 
safe in the final contest, to take a sixth. 

Just how the local regatta committee believes itself 
justified in permitting two boats to remain tied to their 
tender over two minutes after the preparatory gun in 
the third race is hard to understand. In that contest 
the other nineteen boats were sailing around in the 
pouring rain and choppy sea with crews chilled to the 
bone and sails wet. And yet the two boats with fresh 
crews and dry sails were not disqualified. On another 
occasion, in the fourth race, the boat which ranked 
second in the series at the time raced with a borrowed 
mainsail on which the number had not been changed 
and the rest of the fleet knew not where to look for 
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the boat they were trying to cover. And yet the com- 
mittee required a protest before it would disqualify 
her. 

The ingenious press reporters had it all figured out 
that Fleet Star IJ would have won, provided that the 
second boat at the end of the fourth race had not been 
disqualified and had won the final race, as she did, and 
that Atwater had still placed sixth in the last contest, 
which it was obvious to anyone sailing in the series 


. that he would not have done had his advantage not been 


so tremendous as to permit of steering clear of the fleet 
at the marks. 

With all these “‘ifs,’”’ Lloyd Emory’s splendidly- 
tuned and sailed Fleet Star II certainly did not lose on 
any technicality. In fact, she was one of the two boats 
tied up after the preparatory gun in the third race and 
should have been thrown out on sight for that. 

The first race was sailed twice around a five-mile 
triangle in an extremely fluky westerly breeze in 
which boats took the lead one minute and fell into last 
place a few minutes later. An interesting variation was 
provided when R. C. Stevens brought Lively Lady in a 
winner with Moonshine second and Emory’s fast 
Great South Bay Fleet Star II third. The entire fleet of 
twenty-one boats representing fourteen fleets along 
the Atlantic seaboard sailed this race without a mishap! 

Moonshine took the second race by over two minutes, 
a very unusual margin for Star Championships. This 
was a windward and leeward course, twice around for 
ten miles, in a fresh and fluky southwesterly breeze. 
The previous day’s winner, Eastern Long Island 
Sound’s Lively Lady, went back into twelfth place. 
Fleet Star II was runner-up to Atwater, and John 
Libaire put Moriches Bay in the running by taking a 
third with Minz. J. P. Kennedy’s Flash, from Nantucket 
Sound, withdrew with a broken halliard, and a protest 
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“Lotus,” number 744, sailed by H. L. Nash, and “Sunny,” 
sailed’ by J. W. Smith, crossing tacks in the Star series held on 
Narragansett Bay 


against Fleet Star II on violation of port and starboard 
tack was disallowed. 

Another victory for Moonshine in the third race, 
sailed in a rough sea, a blinding rain, and a boisterous 
northeast breeze, increased her lead in the series. 
Harkness Edwards’ former Midwinter champion, Win- 
some, from Peconic Bay, liked the heavy going and took 
second, nearly three minutes behind Moonshine, while 
once more Minz took third. That every boat sailed and 
finished in this extremely cold and disagreeable racing 
weather is a tribute to the contestants. 

In the fourth contest one boat was disabled and could 
not start, but twenty craft faced the gun again in a 
cold driving northeaster, garnished with plenty of rain 
and a sea provoked by an opposing flood tide. Wet sails 
and shivering crews prevailed even ‘at the start of the 
race, and bailers were much in evidence, as were 
reefed mainsails. Lloyd Emory scored a clean-cut victory 
in Fleet Star IJ with a mainsail borrowed from Mist, 
which was not racing in the series, thereby confounding 
the other leaders in their efforts to cover him. His 
subsequent disqualification gave the race to Harkness 
Edwards, in Winsome, and placed R. C. Stevens’ 
Lively Lady second and the consistent Moonshine third. 

Going into the last race on another rainy and windy 
day with rough seas, Moonshine had a lead of twenty- 
one points and just sailed around the course, keeping 
wide of the fleet and the marks. Harkness Edwards, 
Edward Poor, and Garland Miller all fouled early in the 
race and withdrew, while Miss Betty Raskob, from 
the Eastern Shore, had not started her Whistling Swan. 
The South Shore of Long Island did itself proud in the 
finale as Fleet Star IJ led Harold Halsted’s Chuckle and 
John Libaire’s Minz to the finish. 
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The presentation of trophies took place at a dinner 
dance at the Warwick Country Club on Saturday night 
and, immediately after, the twenty-one crews headed 
for dryer regions after three days of incessant beatings 
provided by the cheerless, cold, dreary northeaster. 

The summaries: 


1st 2nd 8rd 4th 5th Points 
Race Race Race Race Race 
Moonshine....... D. H. Atwater 20 21 21 19 16 97 
Chuckle. .....5... H. Halsted 7 15 18 18 20 78 
Fleet Star II ..... L. N. Emory 19 20 17 0 21 77 
Lively Lady...... R. C. Stevens 21 10 10 20 14 75 
Se“ oras ateeiw a0 J. J. Libaire 4 19 19 14 19 75 
CS ee abot 14 9 14 15 18 70 
Winsome......... H. Edwards 13 16 20 21 0 70 
RS Aird. a aoa J. W. Smith 10 13 16 12 17 68 
a T. Whittelsey 2 17 15 17 13 64 
Flapper.......... J. % Miller 17 18 12 16 0 63 
SS! Fee ’. Robertson 16 11 13 10 11 61 
Fleet Star........ G. W. Elder 9 12 9 13 15 58 
Sea Beast........ Jack Broome 12 14 11 6 12 55 
—— Diao ie snae Z r. ety 8 0 7 11 9 35 
SE DOS 6 5K cin ig L. Nash 5 7 6 8 7 33 
Black & White.... Ed. Poor 15 6 5 7 0 33 
a ee J. J. Abberley 6 4 3 9 10 32 
Rid 9a ota ie R. H. Gibson 18 2 2 3 6 31 
Whistling Swan... Betty Raskob ll 5 8 4 0 28 
| Saaaee P. J. Baur 3 8 1 0 8 20 
| ae Max Marston 1 3 4 5 5 18 
ee 


Carlisle Wins High Point Trophy 


eo the fiercest battle for points in the history of 
American motor boat racing, Lewis G. Carlisle, 
amateur outboard driver of East Islip, L. I., and Pom- 
fret School, Conn., is the winner for 1933 of the Townsend 
medal, the American High Point Outboard Trophy. 

The tabulation of complete scores for 430 drivers who 
participated in 54 sanctioned regattas in the East, Mid- 
dle West and Far West reveals that, among those drivers 
who finished fifth or better in any sanctioned race, 
Carlisle triumphed over his nearest competitor, Don 
Frazier, of Rantoul, Ill., by the slim margin of 283 
points. 

Carlisle’s total score for the season was 18,807 while 
Frazier rolled up the impressive total of 18,524. Third in 
national ranking for the year is Sammy Crooks, ama- 
teur, of Rumson, N. J., whose score was 13,827. 

The country’s leading professional driver is J. C. 
Walier, of Syracuse, N. Y., who finished with 12,725 points. 





Lewis G. Carlisle, of East Islip, L. I., leading amateur 
outboard driver, won this year’s High Scoring Medal 
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Under Sail and Power 


From Rocky River 
To Port Stanley 


By 


DR. STANLEY GARDNER 


ITH the erack of the starting gun at 4:00 p.m. 

Friday, August 18th, the fourth annual Rocky 

River to Port Stanley International Auxiliary 
Handicap was on. This is a fresh water race of 180 
miles, sailed under the rules of the Bayside-Block 
Island Race. 

This year the contest resolved itself into a race 
between the Bayview Yacht Club, of Detroit, repre- 
sented by the schooner Silhouette, last year’s winner, 
and Russel Alger’s new cutter Baccarat, the Cleveland 
Yachting Club’s representative, Jimmie Van Dorn’s 
new Alden-designed schooner Goblin, and the writer’s 
little 34-foot staysail schooner Jamie. Aboard the latter 
we had considerable misgiving as to our chances as we 
viewed our larger competitors, but with a moderate 
N.N.W. breeze we set our big balloon staysail and 
balloon jib after crossing the line, and laid a course 
N.N.E. by 4 E. for Port Stanley. 

The mate and I chose watches and at six o’clock I was 
relieved from the stick and went below to see what 
could be found in the way of food for supper. A kettle of 
beef stew was soon steaming fragrantly and with this 
stowed away the crew was ready for a hard night’s work. 

At 11:15 the wind had hauled to N.E. According to 
our log, we were about 36 miles down the lake so we 
came about on the starboard tack and headed N. by W. 
across the lake towards the Canadian shore. On this 
tack the wind freshened so that we had to take down 
the fisherman, and during the rest of the night we had a 
hard thrash to windward. Here our little 6-8 horse 
power Kermath was started, giving us additional 
windward gain. It was a long, wet and cold beat, and the 
man at the stick received plenty of water — foam, 
spray and solid. We were driving the little schooner for 
all she would stand. 

At 2:00 a.m. I went below and stretched out on the 
cabin floor. Sleeping in a bunk was impossible. As we 
approached the Canadian shore at daybreak the sea 
moderated and as soon as it was light we sighted our 
rival Baccarat running in toward the shore about 
parallel to us and some three miles to windward. 

We estimated our position at the time as about 
twelve miles west of Port Stanley. From this point we 
made short hitches up the beach and as the sun came out 
blankets and oilskins were hung out to dry. The breeze 
was now somewhat lighter and we set the fisherman, 
and advanced the gas throttle one more notch, for it was 
now a beat up the Canadian shore to Port Stanley. 

At 8:30 we sighted the breakwater and lighthouse 
















The 34-foot schooner “ Jamie” which took the 180-mile race 
from Rocky River to Port Stanley this year 


and laid a direct course for the light. A sail appeared 
from seaward which rapidly increased in size and soon 
the black hull and white sails of the Silhouette came into 
view. At 9:00 a.m. she passed us, under sail and power. 
The Baccarat was just coming about at the mark and 
was headed back for Cleveland Light, her light canvas 
set and drawing. 

Silhouette was second to round the light, and about 
ten minutes later Jamie followed. At 9:30 we reported 
to the judge on the breakwater and then set a course for 
Cleveland Harbor Light, 8.8.W. by compass. Spin- 
naker and balloon jib were set and we were also able to 
get some drive out of the balloon staysail, but to our 
disappointment the N.E. breeze which we had battled 
all night and on which we had counted for a fast 
homeward run, began to lighten, and by 11:30 it had 
practically faded out. 

At this time we noticed that Baccarat seemed to be 
moving rapidly, and with sails down she soon disap- 
peared over the horizon, leaving Silhouette about a mile 
ahead of us. 

Shortly after noon the Goblin passed on her way into 
Port Stanley. We found later that Goblin’s slow progress 
was due to her centerboard having been jammed and 
twisted during the beat across the lake. 

We started the engine at 1:00 p.m. and while it pushed 
us at a rate of only 4% to 5 miles per hour, we praised 
its economy in the matter of gasoline. Occasionally we 
would get a little puff of air from the N.E., which filled 
the sails for a few moments. At five o’clock .we sighted 
the hazy ridge of hills near Mentor Headlands, and 
about the same time we noticed that Silhouette was 
rapidly coming back to us. At 6:00 p.m. we passed her, 
becalmed and evidently out of gas, and about the same 
time a sail appeared ahead which we soon identified as 
Baccarat. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Great Britain Again 


Wins International 


Model Race 


By 
FRED L. PIGEON 


“Vanja,” the Ameri- 

can challenger, on a 

windward board in 

the international 
match 


year on the pond at Fleetwood, England, during 

the second week in August, again resulted, for the 
ninth successive year, in a win for the British defender, 
this time by a point score of 92 to 38. England was rep- 
resented by the Glengarry, of the Bedford Model Yacht 
Club, owned by Lieut. Col. Ian Dennistoun and sailed 
by that premier of pond sailors, William J. Daniels, of 
London, while the American challenger was the Vanja, 
owned and sailed by George Baron of the Chicago Model 
Yacht Club. This is the first time that a boat from Chi- 
cago has sailed in one of these international races, and 
Vanja was selected to represent the United States after 
a series of trial races on the yacht pool at Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, in July. 

The British defender was chosen after a three-day 
elimination series on the Fleetwood pond in which 36 
models started, Glengarry proving her superiority in 
both the heavy weather of the first two days and the 
light breezes of the final round between the eight sur- 
vivors of the large fleet that started. 

This was the first year the races for this international 


[ves International Model Yacht Races sailed this 








Defender and challenger. J. W. Daniels and “Glengarry” (left), and George 
Baron and W. H. Davey holding “Vanja” 
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cup were sailed at Fleetwood, on a new pond 810 feet in 
length, and the American model yachtsmen hoped that 
because of this change the jinx which had dogged our 
efforts at Gosport, where the winds are notoriously 
tricky, would at last be broken. But in spite of a good 
start the first day, the winds thereafter were too heavy 
for the Chicago boat, and Glengarry had things very 
much her own way. Helping Mr. Baron sail Vanja was 
W. Hooper Davey, acting as mate, while Mr. Lance 
assisted the skipper of Glengarry. 

Saturday, the first day of the international races, 
opened with almost a dead calm, followed by a light 
breeze. The racing was very keen and close, neither 
skipper daring to take any chances. Baron won the toss 
and chose the windward berth. The first board was very 
close and Vanja, reaching the bank first and to wind- 
ward, was brought about by Mr. Davey on the weather 
quarter of Glengarry. The two boats seemed to be point- 
ing and footing along, side by side, but Vanja was not 
quite enough ahead to break up what breeze there was 
and the skippers tacked the boats on the other shore of 
the pool. They moved very slowly as the wind died down 

to a whisper, but steerageway was maintained 

, and Vanja reached the bank just ahead and to 

windward of Glengarry, was brought about, 

and headed for the finish line, which she crossed 

about fifteen feet ahead of her English rival. 

Both models were taken from the pool and spin- 
nakers were set. 

The starter gave the signal and they were 
away on a run down the pool, with the light 
breeze filling the spinnakers on both models. 
The skippers had trimmed the sheets and set 
their steering gears just right, for neither model 
came to the bank. They sailed side by side, 
Vanja slightly in the lead as they crossed the 
line, making her five points up. 

A spectator watching these model yachts 
come down the wind with spinnakers billow- 
ing out, catching every zephyr, might almost 
believe that there was someone on board. It 
was uncanny to see Glengarry drop behind and 
cut across the stern of Vanja, seemingly trying 
to Blanket her and take her wind. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“ Jubilee’””— A Handsome and Able 43-Foot Cutter 





“ Jubilee,” one of the latest additions 
to the ocean racing and cruising 
fleet, was designed by Charles D. 
Mower for Gilbert Dunham, of 
Larchmont, and was built this 
spring by Hodgdon Bros. Fast, able 
and easy to handle, with roller 
reefing mainsail and jib, she is an 
unusually wholesome example of a 
comfortable cruising boat and smart 
ocean racer. The clever layout below 
reflects the individuality of both the 
owner and designer. It has proved a 
most successful departure from the 
orthodox and usually uninteresting 
cruising boat interiors. A Falcon 
engine supplies auxiliary power 
and also drives a large generator 












































Part of the large and ever-increasing fleet of Thirty-Square-Metres racing at Northeast Harbor, Maine 


Racing News of the Month 


The 30-Square-Metre Racing at Northeast Harbor 


T Mt. Desert Island, Maine, the Northeast Harbor Fleet 
had a most successful season in spite of unusual weather 
conditions. In the regular July series races from thirty to 
forty yachts competed, and in the August series, from fifty 
to fifty-five. 

Of the eight one-design 30-Square-Metres, six raced this 
season, one having been sent to the Lakes and one, the Bacardi, 
having joined the racing fleet at Marblehead. 

The July series was a run-away for Col. John Tyssowski’s 
Va Lee which won four of the five starts. The point score: 


Yacht Owner Points 
ValLee....,......Col. John Tyssowski 483 
Aquila...........Commodore W. B. Eddison 358 
Agile............Herman M. Hessenbruch 242 
Nancy...........Dr. Francis C. Grant 200 
Winsome* ........ William F. Cochran 88 
Josephine*........ Edsel B. Ford 84 


* Sailed only two races 


The premier event of the season, the August series, was also 
taken by Va Lee, but the issue was decided only with the last 
race previous to which Aquila and Va Lee were tied. It is inter- 
esting to note that the two boats making the best showing were 
the oldest of the class, both having been imported in 1929. Va 
Lee has won the August trophy every year since the class be- 
came a fixture in the Northeast Fleet in 1930. The point 
score: 


Ve Rae soir es Col. John Tyssowski 535 
Aquila...........Commodore W. D. Eddison 510 

insome.........William F. Cochran 435 
Nancy ...........Dr. Francis C. Grant 325 
Agiie*(x).........Herman M. Hessenbruch 175 
Josephine (xx)... .. Edsel B. Ford 80 

* Disqualified in one race. (x) Missed one race. (xx) Missed 
five races. 


In the special races and cruises, honors were well distributed: 


July Cruise Va Lee 
Southwest Harbor Y. C. 
Ocean Rac Aquila 


e 
Seal Harbor Y. C. Ocean Race Agile 
Northeast Fleet Ocean Race Va Lee 


Hayward Cup Handicap Ace (Dr. Henry Stebbins, Class B) 
Va Lee (1st, 30-Square-Metre Class) 
August Cruise Josephine 
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Manhasset Bay Fall Regatta 


XTREMES of weather proved disastrous to the three-day 

fall series of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., September 13th to 
15th. This event, which promised to be one of the foremost on 
the fall calendar, fell chief victim to as treacherous a season as we 
have had in many years. 

Calm the first day, half-a-gale the second, and a raging storm 
the third, permitted only one day’s racing, and that was ven- 
tured at the expense of rigging and spars, during a savage 
northeaster as it gathered force. Balked in their attempt to fit a 
much-needed regatta into the late season schedule, the race 
committee and flag officers of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. nobly 
entertained the sailors ashore, and resolved to try again in 1934. 

The handsome prizes put up for the series were distributed to 
the winners of the single race, held on the 14th. Lou Pearson 
sailed Emil Mosbacher’s Interclub Susan to victory and Rob’t. 
Fraser, race committee chairman, was out in oilskins winning 
the Victory prize with Black Jack. G. 8. Pollitz’ Patty was 
Atlantic winner, and Carl and John Pflug’s Wings took the Star 
trophy. Other winners were: Ted Clark’s Astri/d, in a mixed 
class run on time allowance; Forbes Morse’s Meteor Flounder 
II; Richard Stell’s Wee Scot Sea Swallow; Allan Clark’s Class A 
dinghy Feather; and George Ratsey’s Class B dinghy Utility. 

A fleet of 63 boats turned out for the first race. Among them 
were four Bermuda One-Designs, whose skippers had hoped to 
use the series as a tuning-up for their team race with the Inter- 
clubs. This was the day that the Phantom Interclub, which is 
said to slat endlessly in Hempstead Harbor, materialized. There 
seemed to be 63 phantom ships on Manhasset Bay. 

When the fleet had drifted about for two-and-a-half hours, 
Wright Chapman, acting chairman of the committee, cancelled 
the race. As soon as the cannon announced the hoisting of code 
flag “J,” a light westerly dropped on the bay. Rather than send 
the contestants home without a race, the committee sent them 
over short courses in the bay. The results did not count in 
the series standing. 

The second day wasa hair-raiser. A northeaster struck in over- 
night and was getting full way on as race time approached. 
Many of the skippers refused to submit their craft to a certain 
beating from the elements, but 39 answered the starting gun. 

A little bit of hell broke loose. Four Stars started; three of 
them had to quit and limp home, leaving the field to Wings. 
Lou Pearson saw two spinnakers blown out in Susan, as did 
Lorna Whittelsey in Arclay. The latter suffered a further mishap 
in the snapping of a spinnaker pole and other casualties were 
numerous. Jor KING 
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The Season on Lake St. Louis 


HE Royal St. Lawrence and Pointe Claire Yacht Clubs, 

Lake St. Louis yachting organizations, have just completed 
a successful season in which racing was keen throughout a long 
schedule and in which a record number of boats took part. 

Racing at the Royal St. Lawrence was concentrated in four 
classes: Class A, 45-foot centerboard yawls carrying 1200 
square feet of sail; Class B, 32-foot racing scows whose sail 
area is 350 square feet; Class E, 27-foot bilgeboard sloops whose 
hulls are one-design; and the 14-foot dinghies. 

Class A saw keener racing than in the past and Commodore 
W. C. Finley’s Thorella IV divided honors with Howard Mur- 
ray’s Thione. The latter won the class championship, the 
Strathcona Cup, and the Lake of Two Mountains Trophy, 
while Thorella took the Duggan Cruising Cup and the Wind- 
mill Point Shield. 

Class B did not see quite as spirited racing as has usually 
been the case. Nevertheless, three evenly-matched craft — 
Mount Royal, sailed by Rear Commodore G. 8. Hamilton, 
Habitant, G. V. Whitehead, and Venture, G.S. Hanna, and the 
older Zohra, with Commodore W. Taylor-Bailey at the helm, 
had some fine sport which resulted in Habitant winning the class 
championship, the Lady Davidson Trophy and the Evening 
Series. Zohra won the Stephens Cup. 

Probably the best racing of the year took place in Class E, 
up to 14 boats starting in some of the combined races. Commo- 
dore R. C. Stevenson’s Nanette won the class championship and 
with it the Hamilton Cup for the second successive season, but 
only after the closest racing with Brunette III, sailed by N. M. 
Stewart, and Kingfisher, sailed by J. C. Hunter. Kingfisher won 
the Hugh Kennedy Memorial Trophy and the cup presented 
last year by His Excellency the Earl of Bessborough, Governor 
General of Canada. The Evening Series crew prizes were won 
by A. L. Melling, W. R. Drysdale and J. A. Chapleau, crew of 
Laurette. 

The Dinghy Class showed a distinct revival during the 1933 
season. Three or four new boats, most of them carrying the 
Marconi rig, were added to the class, and there was some excel- 
lent racing which resulted in J. H. Buchanan’s Quest winning the 
class championship, the W. B. Converse Cup, and the Evening 
Series crew prizes. 

Features of the season, apart from the trophy and series 
races mentioned above, were the schoolboy races for the Blue- 
nose Trophy, which was won by the Lower Canada College 
crew skippered by Rear Commodore G. 8. Hamilton; the inter- 
national series with the Lake St. Regis Y. C., won by the Royal 
St. Lawrence crews; and the interclub dinghy regatta for the 
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Currie Cup. The races for this trophy bring together each year 
two crews from the. Royal St. Lawrence, the Royal Canadian 
Y. C., of Toronto, and the Kingston Y. C. This year the 
Dinghy Regatta was sailed at Toronto and was won by the 
Kingston Y. C.’s veteran pair of skippers, Hora and Jemmett, 
but only by the narrow margin of one point from the youth- 
ful representatives of the Royal St. Lawrence, J. H. Buchanan 
and R. 8S. Hanna. The latter led the individual = scorers. 
EAVER 


+ + + 


Cohasset Wins Women’s Championships 


OMEN sailors representing 25 yacht clubs were aspirants 

this year in six sectional eliminations for the tenth national 
women’s championship and the custody of the Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Cup. The finals at Cohasset, held during the first 
week in September, were won by a local crew composed of Miss 
Ruth Sears, Miss Frances Williams and Miss Katherine Johnson, 
all of Boston. Miss Lorna Whittelsey, of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, competing for the seventh time and having pre- 
viously won two legs on the cup, again finished in second place. 
Miss Clara F. Dinsmore, of New York, heading the Edgartown 
Yacht Club trio, also with a leg on the Adams Cup, was third. 
Mrs. Beatrice Patten, of Fort Myer, Va., with her two daugh- 
ters, placed the Manchester Yacht Club in fourth position, while 
the Bellport (L. I.) Yacht Club crew, captained by Miss Joan 
Earle, of Brooklyn, and the Shennecossett Yacht Club, of 
Groton, Conn., with a trio headed by Miss Mary Louise May- 
nard of Utica, N. Y., tied for fifth place. 

No eliminations were held on the north shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Mrs. Patten qualifying by reason of her victory in the 
same section last year. While trials were held for Rhode Island 
at Warwick, the winning Bristol crew, headed by Miss Sara 
Tillinghast, were unable to come to Cohasset because of illness. 

As usual at Cohasset early in September, the races, sailed 
in 17-foot knockabouts on the “round robin” plan, with crews 
shifting boats after each race, were nearly all light weather 
affairs, with luck playing almost as great a part as sailing skill. 
Miss Dinsmore, who won last year in soft airs, captured the 
initial event, which was again more or less of a drifting match, 
and she had the second nearly nailed, until Miss Sears came up 
fast in the last hundred yards and won by two ticks of the watch. 
Indian Harbor took third in both events. 

Cohasset acquired a comfortable lead in the series by win- 
ning the third contest, as Indian Harbor took fourth and Edgar- 
town fifth, and practically clinched the title by scoring a third 
in the fourth race and capturing the fifth race by a good margin. 














A handsome cruiser with many unusual features, which was designed by Winthrop L. Warner and built by the Portland 
Yacht Yard for D. H. Montgomery and T. G. Fleming, of New Britain. Twin engines, driving through a special Vee drive 


built by the New Britain Gridley Machine Co., give her speeds up to 20 m.p.h. 











The championship might have been settled in this last race had 
not jthe Edgartown boat, which was leading Indian Harbor, 
picked up a small board right across the bow, and Miss 
Whittelsey’s boat went by her as if motorized to take second 
place. This carried the affair over to the next day, but all that 
Miss Sears had to do to clinch the series was to steer clear of 
fouls, which she did. Miss Whittelsey won easily, with Miss 
Dinsmore second, and Mrs. Patten third. Miss Sears took fourth 
place, Miss Maynard fifth, and Miss Earle sixth. From the 
standpoint of weather, the last race was the best of the series. 

The final point score standing was: Cohasset, 3034; Indian 
Harbor, 2814; Edgartown, 2514; Manchester, 18; Bellport and 
Shennecossett, 11 each. Miss Sears, who skippered the winning 
Cohasset crew this year, won the first two championships in 
1924 and 1925, while Miss Williams, one of her crew, captured 
the event in 1929 and secured permanent ownership of the first 
Mrs. Adams Cup for the Cohasset Yacht Club. 

W. U. Swan 
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Interclubs Win Team Race with Bermuda 


HE Interclub skippers and the weather beat the Ber- 

muda Corinthians on the Sound, September 17 to 21, 
just as the Bermudians and the weather beat the Ameri- 
cans off the Onion Patch last spring. It has been established 
during the seven years of this international team racing 
that the weather is a decisive factor in determining the 
winner. 

In light airs and smooth water, the Bermuda One-De- 
signs, tender and slender, will point higher and foot faster 
than the Interclubs. In a good breeze, of fifteen knots or 
more, the heavier and beamier Interclubs will have things 
pretty much their way. In the six races sailed in the Sep- 
tember series, which the Interclubs won, 4 to 2, there was 
only one race in which the weather was approximately 
fair for both teams. 

The Bermuda boats, Cardinal, Starling, Cyric II and 
Flirt, were skippered respectively by Bayard Dill, James 
Pearman, Vincent Frith and Albert Darrell. Kenneth 
Trimingham, arriving here from Europe on the second 
day, replaced Frith for the third and ensuing races. 

The Sound team was composed of the leading four boats 
in the Interclub Y. R. A. standings as of the week before 
the series. They were Aileen, Convasback, Susan and Ken- 
boy, sailed respectively by Cornelius Shields, Gordon Ray- 
mond, Lou Pearson and Arthur Knapp. 

The Interclub skippers seemed to handle their craft 
better than the visitors, although the former had the ad- 
vantage of weather in three of the first five races. The 
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The Bermuda One- 
Designs, and the 
Long Island Sound 
Interclubs (marked 
*ISC” on the sails) 
crossing the starting 
line in one of the in- 
ternational team 
races on the Sound. 
The Americans won 
the series, 4 to 2 


Sound team had a bit the better of the starts, which were to 
windward, except the two races run by Larchmont. The Inter- 
clubs scored five firsts, Shields and Pearson taking two each, 
and Knapp one. Darrell was the only Bermudian who brought 
his boat over the finish line first. 

Shields was the leader in individual point scoring, which 
should mean little in team racing. The figures were: Aileen, 3914 
points; Canvasback and Cardinal, 33 each; Susan, 2914; Flirt, 
2414; Kenboy, 2114; Cyric II, 19; Starling, 18. 

The first race was run off by Larchmont, and the three-day 
gale subsided just in time to make good that boast of Larch- 
mont luck. The Interclubs stepped away in an easterly that 
promised them well, but it died to a zephyr on the last leg to 
weather of a twice around leeward-windward course and wafted 
the visitors into a 19 to 1714 triumph. Pearson went off by him- 
self on a long board to the westward and finished first. 

The Interclubs swept into a two-to-one lead on the 18th, 
taking both races conducted by the American Y. C. with a 30- 
mile northwester blowing. The results were a foregone conclu- 
sion. Pearson again won, and Pearman alone prevented a clean 
sweep by the Sound in the third race. The score of the second 
race was 2414 to 12. In the third race, Shields led the Sound to a 
2314 to 13 win, the American boats placing second, fourth, sixth. 





Winners of the Women’s National Championship. Left to right, Miss 
Frances Williams, Miss Ruth Sears, captain, and Miss Katherine Johnson 
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The northwester held for the fourth race on the 19th, at Man- 
hasset Bay, and the Interclubs piled up the most decisive score 
of the series, 25144 to 11. Knapp, who had been bearing the 
brunt of the team work, won, with Shields second. 

The tide turned to Bermuda in the fifth race, run by Man- 
hasset Bay in light west-southwest breezes. Darrell took the 
visitors’ lone first place, beating Shields by nine seconds, and 
Bermuda won, 234% to 13, making the series three to two for the 
Interclubs. 

The best example of team racing occurred in the sixth race, at 
Larchmont. Each Interclub crossed the finish line leading the 
Bermuda One-Design she was covering. The weather, with a 
moderate north by west breeze prevailing, was the fairest of the 
series, with a puff now and then favoring the Interclubs. Shields 
led the Sound boats to this 2014 to 16 victory which clinched the 
series for the Americans. Joe Kine 


+ + + 


National Sailing Canoe Championships 


INETEEN hundred and thirty-three, so far as the sport of 
canoe sailing is concerned, looked as if it would be deader 
than old King Tut. But out of the clear sky of May came a 
challenge from our English cousins for the American Canoe 
Association National Championship Trophy. Uffa Fox, famous 
English small boat sailor, and designer for the Humber Yaw] 
Club, and Roger de Quincey, the present holder of the English 
canoe sailing championship, of the Royal Canoe Club, were 
named as challengers. Naturally, the challenge was promptly 
accepted and to make a long story short, they came, they saw, 
and they conquered. 
To Sugar Island, in the St. Lawrence River, near Gan- 





Roger de Quincey nosing out Uffa Fox at the finish line in 
the sailing canoe series for the Paul Butler Trophy. Right, 
top, “Te Rapunga,” a 30-foot ketch rigged with twin spin- 
nakers, which was sailed 30,000 miles from Kiel to Cali- 
fornia by Captain George Dibbern and his mate. Bottom, 
Twenty- -Metres racing at Detroit. Note how the 
parachute of the leader is lifting, while that of the second 
boat is burying her 


anoque, Canada, the home of the American Canoe 
Association, came Fox and de Quincey with their slick 
little 17-foot sloop-rigged sailing canoes, specially built 
to conform both to the American and English build- 
ing rules. During the tuning-up races of the annual 
two-week A. C. A. Meet in the month of August, the 
wind was light and shifty, conditions which showed the 
English boats to be much inferior to the finer-lined and 
lighter American and Canadian racing machines. Things 
looked discouraging for the challengers, but on the first 
day of the championship series it blew great guns — and 
did those English boats go? They licked us most beauti- 
fully, Fox winning on a six-mile triangle by 8 minutes, 
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27 seconds against the nearest American competitor, with de 
Quincey second, 1 minute and 25 seconds behind Fox. 

In the second heat, sailed three days later under nearly simi- 
lar wind conditions, but on a six-mile windward and leeward 
course, Fox repeated with a win by 30 seconds over Rolf Arm- 
strong, of the Bayside Yacht Club. De Quincey was third, 50 
seconds behind Armstrong. 

The third heat, sailed the following day on the six-mile tri- 
angle, with considerable less wind and a smooth sea, was won 
by Gordon Douglass, of the Gananoque Canoe Club, who beat 
Fox by the small margin of 5 seconds. Frederic Wolters, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, was third, 15 seconds ahead of de Quincey. All 
four boats crossed the finish line within 1 minute and 35 seconds. 

The championship summary worked out as follows: 


Uffa Fox Humber Yaw! Club 26.7 points 
Gordon Douglass Gananoque Canoe Club 22 

Roger de Quincey Royal Canoe Club 21.7 
Frederic Wolters Philadelphia 17 

Rolf Armstrong Bayside Yacht Club 14.16 
Erwin Tyson New York Canoe Club 8 

H. D. ek ad Union Boat Club, Boston 0 

Adam Wah City Island Canoe Club 0 

Ralph B. Britton Gananoque Canoe Club 0 
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EDITORIAL 


Now Is the Time to Build 


HE possible effect of the N.R.A. codes on the cost 

of new yacht construction is a matter that seems to 
be causing yachtsmen some concern at the present time. 
In one or two instances that have come to our attention 
it has been stated that this uncertainty, and the rumor 
that yacht builders would not make a definite contract 
in the face of the proposed codes, has prevented the 
placing of orders for new craft, or the promotion of some 
new classes. It is necessary, therefore, that these fears 
be allayed at once. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, any reluc- 
tance to place orders is due more to general economic 
conditions and the uncertainty as to the future than to 
any proposed codes. Further, we know of no cases where 
reliable builders were unwilling to make a contract for 
new construction. At the time of writing this, no definite 
codes in the yacht building industry have been adopted. 
That some code will be adopted within the next 30 days 
is probable, but we have it on reliable authority that 
nothing in any code at present proposed will raise con- 
struction costs above present levels. And these levels are 
considerably below what they were a few years ago. 

It is true that prices on yacht building material have 
advanced somewhat in the past six months. But boat 
builders believe that this advance has probably antic- 
ipated any effect on prices that the new codes in those 
industries would produce, and that no further material 
advance is in prospect. 

Therefore, it would seem that the present is a par- 
ticularly opportune time to build, or to buy new boats. 
Prices are still a long way below what they were in 1929-— 
1930, and are at a more favorable level for the purchaser 
than in many years. The yards are anxious for work 
and contracts can be made at very fair figures. Due to 
the lack of new construction for four years the second 
hand market has stiffened considerably. Older boats can 
be disposed of at reasonable prices, and the activity in 
this market augurs well for a quickening of activity in 
new construction. Eventually prices will move forward, 
which should be an additional inducement to place orders 
for building now. So, if anyone is planning for a new 
yacht, or is promoting a new class for use next season, 
he should not hesitate. The chances are he will not have 
a more favorable opportunity to build than this fall or 
early winter. 

The foregoing is based, of course, on conditions which 
maybe reasonably forecast. No one can look into the 
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future with certainty at this time, and labor costs may 
increase irrespective of any contemplated N.R.A. 
codes. Which is yet another reason for building now. 


ie ¢ 
Many Adventurers 


HAT the spirit of adventure is not dead — not by a 

long shot—is amply apparent to anyone who 
scans the record of Transatlantic passages in yachts and 
small boats during the past season. Not so long ago an 
ocean crossing in a small sailing yacht was an achieve- 
ment that awakened universal interest and was usually 
considered the foolhardy undertaking of someone willing 
to take great risk for the sake of publicity. Today, a man 
can cross the Atlantic single-handed in a small boat, and 
arrive in New York, with hardly a line in the press or 
yachting magazines to call attention to what was a 
remarkably seamanlike achievement, such as the recent 
voyage of a Frenchman, M. Marin Marie, in his 36-foot 
cutter Winnibelle II. 

The answer is that such voyages are becoming com- 
monplace, and that yachtsmen, if not the general 
public, realize that a long ocean passage in a well de- 
signed, well built and well handled small boat is not the 
hazardous undertaking it was once considered. For size 
alone has nothing to do with safety at sea. 

From memory alone we are able to call to mind no less 
than ten yachts under 60 feet in length that have crossed 
the Atlantic this year. There may be more that have 
escaped our attention, and that of the press. Two of 
these little vessels sailed over and back, making a total 
of twelve Atlantic crossings to the credit of one year. 
Which is not so bad. 

Here is the list as we remember it. 


Yacht Rig Owner 


Dorade Yawl Stephens Brothers New York to Norway, 
England and return 


Brilliant Schooner W. P. Barnum New York to England 
and return 
Grenadier Schooner Morss Brothers Boston to England 
Escape Cutter D. Robertson Engiand to New York 
via West Indies 
Ahto Cutter Ahto Walter Esthonia to New York 


C. P. Barbour Africa to New York 


Marin Marie France to New York 
via West Indies 


Hamran Brothers Norway to New York 
Norway to Chicago 
Gdynia to New York 


Enterprise Cutter 
Winnibelle II Cutter 


Trade Wind 25-foot cutter 
Mary Jane’ Norwegian pilot cutter A. Hansen 
Small cutter with three Poles aboard. 


It is a long list and a brave one. There may be others. 
If so, we should like to hear from them. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 


Harel Nekidey een 
RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 


OT many years ago a fair-haired, unassuming kid might have been seen 
sailing about the waters of Cape Cod in a little boat with his slightly 
older, but equally tow-headed brother. Unknown in yachting circles then, 
Roderick, and his brother Olin were laying the foundation for a yachting 
career which has made proverbial the name of Stephens in the world of yacht- 
ing, both in this country and abroad. 

Under interested parental guidance the two boys, ‘‘Rod’”’ always in com- | 
pany with Olin, were given larger boats with which to play — constructively. 
From the first little Crosby knockabout they graduated to a 26-foot cruising 
yawl, the ‘“‘ Trad,” and later to the 40-foot ketch, ‘‘ Sou’wester.”’ After several 
years’ experience in cruising boats they turned to racing in the ‘‘ Scrapper,” 
the “ Alicia,” a Sound Schooner, and then the Six-Metre “ Natka,’’ with which 
they enjoyed moderate success and won a Six-Metre series at Larchmont. 

In 1930 “ Dorade,”’ combining their cruising and racing experience, was 
built, and, while it was Olin who designed the boat, it was ‘‘ Rod” who 
supervised and carried out the details of her construction. With her — it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat — they started in by taking second place in Class 
B of the 1930 Bermuda race, and then won the Transatlantic and Fastnet 
races of 1931. The next year, with “Rod” in charge, ‘‘Dorade”’ took first 
place in Class B of the Bermuda race. 

This year ‘‘Rod”’ sailed ‘“‘Dorade”’ to Norway and then went down to 
Cowes to win the Fastnet Race for a second time. But of all “‘Rod’s”’ and 
“‘ Dorade’s’’ achievements, the most outstanding — to our way of thinking — 
was the westward Transatlantic passage from Bishop Rock to Pollock Rip, 
made in 22 days and 15 hours, surely a record for boats of her size, and con- 
siderably larger, that will stand as long as “‘ Dorade’s’’ 15-day eastward 
passage from Nantucket to Bishop Rock in the Transatlantic race of 1931. 

Roderick Stephens, Jr., is a member of the Larchmont Yacht Club, ‘ Do- 
rade’s’”’ home moorings — when she is at home— the Cruising Club of 
America, and the Royal Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain. 
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HE round robin races between 14-foot dinghies from 

England, Canada and the United States, which took 
place off Oyster Bay in September, were of great educa- 
tional value, according to some of those who took part 
in the series. The Rochester dinks were definitely out- 
classed. The British dinks were best in heavy weather, 
and the Canadians had the edge when it was moderate. 
It is doubtful if the British boats will ever become popu- 
lar over here, on account of their cost and intricacies of 
rigging, and the expert acrobatics and handling re- 
quired to make them perform at their best. However, 
there is a possibility of a “‘compromise” dinghy being 
developed — partly Canadian, and partly British. 
Watch for developments. 


+ + + 


While no definite announcement has been made, it is 
generally understood that the proposed ocean racing 
rule of the Cruising Club, under which the recent de- 
signing competition was held, has been scrapped, and 
that a new rule is now under consideration. Just what 
rule will be used in the coming Bermuda Race is un- 
known at present, although the reasonable thing to do 
would be to stick to the old rule under which previous 
races have been held. What’s the matter with the old 
rule, anyway? Any holes that couldn’t be plugged? Cer- 
tainly it’s better than the recently proposed rule. How 
are we to know that the third rule, now under considera- 
tion, is any good, unless another designing competition 
is held? The old rule looks like the best bet for 1934. 


i a 


I’ve read many stories about hurricanes, but none of 
them impressed me as did that yarn of Captain Bryan’s 
in the last issue. The plight of those poor devils was 
pretty awful, and the simple, unaffected way in which 
the yarn was told made me feel as though I was right 
aboard the C’. C. Acme, worrying and fighting it out with 
the captain and crew. We fair weather yachtsmen talk 
about blows — 40-milers, and such. As a matter of fact, 
we don’t know what a real blow is like. Read that story, 
and see if you don’t agree with me. 
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byCap Stan 


While Gar Wood once more romped away with the 
Harmsworth Cup, Hubert Scott-Paine and his Miss 
Britain III made a fine showing in the eyes of the ex- 
perts. The little single-engined flyer showed remarkable 
speed, and handled perfectly. And she could ‘‘take it,” 
and did — which is more than some of her predecessors 
could boast of. With a more powerful motor, which was 
in existence, but unobtainable, she might easily have 
been a very dangerous threat. The British are greatly 
encouraged, and are definitely ‘‘going somewhere’ in 
their quest for premier speed honors on the water. Keep 
your eyes peeled in the next contest. 


+ + + 


Alf Loomis and the crew of Brilliant are justly proud 
of the fine Atlantic crossing they made last June. That 
“two hundred a day” was remarkable traveling for a 
heavy cruising schooner of Brilliant’s size. Since then, 
they’ve made another crossing, by the southern route, 
arriving safely in Bermuda the middle of October after 
an uneventful, light weather passage. They’ll be home 
before this gets into print. 


+ + + 


It seems only a few years ago that the experts were 
discussing the possibility of the 151 cubic inch hydro- 
planes reaching a speed of a mile a minute, with the ma- 
jority believing that such an idea was in the nature of a 
day dream. Well, not only did the little hydros exceed 
this speed, but now the outboards have topped the 
magic 60 mile-an-hour mark. What is the limit of speed 
on the water, anyway? 


+ + + 


Stop the Press News. The Royal Yacht Squadron of 
England, on behalf of T. O. M. Sopwith, has challenged 
for the America’s Cup with the Nicholson-designed 
cutter Endeavor, now under construction. That’s the 
dope, according to cabled dispatches to the newspapers, 
so I guess it’s so. As for confirmation, and details, you’ll 
have to wait a bit. Wonder if the New York Y acht Club 
will accept the gage of battle? 
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ones in the matter of new racing classes, which 
have been few and far between. Therefore the ad- 
vent of any new class is of great interest nowadays, espe- 
cially when the boats themselves hold out the promise of 
good sport and close racing at a very moderate price. 
The plans of this new one-design class are to 
be seen here. Already seven boats have been 
ordered and are under construction for the 
Fisher’s Island Yacht Club, an organization, 
by the way, which also sponsored a new class 
last year of 23-foot waterline sloops. The pres- 
ent class is somewhat smaller than the 23-foot- 
ers, being 16 feet on the water, with an overall if 
length of 25 feet 8 inches, a breadth of 5 feet 8 / 
inches, and draft of 3 feet 10 inches. They are  // 
from designs by the Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Company and are 
under construction at 
the company’s plant at 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
While there is noth- 
ing radical in the de- 
sign, the plans show a 
pleasing little craft with 
shapely ends, liberal 
freeboard, and light dis- 
placement, so that the 
boats should be fast 
with the moderate sail 
area of 200 square feet, 
carried in a modern 
rig. A feature in a boat 
as small as this is the 


[one past two or three years have been rather lean 


A New Small One-Design Knockabout Class 


~x 
| size, and has seats on both sides. The little boats 


The hulls are planked with 34-inch Virginia cedar, 
bronze and copper fastened. The transom and keel are 
of mahogany, as are the coamings and deck trim. The 
ballast is all outside and consists of 1000 pounds of lead. 
The mast is hollow, stiffened in the way of deck, spread- 
ers and head, with a permanent backstay, while the 

main boom is of modern T-shape construction. 
The deep cockpit is roomy for a boat of this 


should be extremely handy and easy to sail, 
either single-handed or with a crew of two or 
| three persons. They should also make good boats 
| for day sailing, with more comfort than is usually 
| found in so small a craft, so that their use will not 
be confined entirely to racing. 

All in all, this is a type that should make an 
appeal, and of a size that has been badly needed 
on Long Island Sound — and 
elsewhere, as far as that goes. 

One-design class racing 
has always been considered 
the best test of Corinthian 
skill. This is evidenced more 
each year by the increasing 
number of “‘crack”’ skippers 
who get into one-design class 
racing because of the high 
premium which it puts upon 
individual ability. Also, 
there seems to be a swing 
back towards light displace- 
ment and easily driven hull 
forms in recent years. The 
smaller sizes, under either 











cabin, with some 3% 


the International or the Uni- 





feet headroom, transom 
seats on each side, and 
two folding berths, so 
that the boats can be 
used for short cruises 
if desired. 


























versal Rule, with their 
heavily ballasted hulls, have 
not proved as lively or as 
responsive as boats of lighter 
displacement and less sail 
area. 
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ITH offshore cruising 

and ocean racing gaining 
adherents every day, the plans 
of an able, comfortable and 
fast cruising ketch shown on 
this page should be of distinct 
interest. She is from the board 
of Megargel & Gruber, Inc., 
11 West 42nd Street, New 
York, and is of the following 
dimensions: l.o.a. 67’ 2”; l.w.1. 
51’; beam, maximum, 15’ 6”; 
beam at w.l., 14’ 8”; draft, 
9’ 6”; displacement, 41.68 
tons; total sail area, 2412 sq. ft. 
An examination of the lines 
and body plan indicate a 
rugged type of craft with fine 
stability, which should be dry 
in a seaway. Bilges are firm 
without being hard, and the 
fore and aft lines show an 
easily-driven hull. The bow 
overhang is fairly short, while 


the stern has been carried out into a graceful and efficient 


An Able and Fast Offshore Cruising Ketch 


Sail plan 














counter which gives fine deck room aft. 


The jib-headed ketch rig is well proportioned, giving 
units of sail which are easily handled, and several 








combinations of sail without 
reefing when the weather gets 
boisterous. The combination 
of hull and rig rate quite well 
under existing ocean racing 
measurement rules, and she 
should be a good performer 
in long distance events in 
open water. 

Excellent accommodations 
are found below decks. There 
are two double staterooms and 
two large toilet rooms, and a 
spacious main cabin with 
two transom berths and two 
folding uppers. The galley is 
large and well-arranged, while 
the forecastle affords plenty 
of room for three paid hands. 
The shelter cabin contains 
two full-length transoms, mak- 
ing it possible to sleep ten 
people in addition to the 
crew. The motor, a 35 h.p. 


Hill Diesel, is installed just forward of the main cabin, 
leaving a fine lazarette for stowage of sails and other 
gear. Two fuel tanks, holding 140 gallons of oil, are located 
in the lazarette, and give a cruising radius of 500 miles. 















































Lines and body plan 


The plans reproduced in this section ave the property of the designers under 
whose names they appear. Further information concerning any design should 





be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 











Real Comfort and Economy in this 60-Foot Diesel Cruiser 








Outboard profile of the 60-foot Diesel cruiser designed by Albert Mehl 


N THESE difficult days many yachtsmen who, in 
more normal times, could well afford the luxury of a 
large yacht, are turning their attention to craft of smaller 
size, of lower first cost and lower operating cost. The 
60-footer whose plans appear on this page, from the 
board of Albert Mehl, of 58 Argyle Road, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was designed to be a comfortable craft on which 
six people could cruise and enjoy many of the facilities 
and appointments of a larger yacht. 

Powered with a 100 h.p. Diesel motor, a cruising speed 
of 12 miles an hour is attained very economically. If 
more speed is required, twin motors of the same size 
may be installed. In the interests of both economy and 
safety, a fuel oil range and heating plant are specified, 
though coal, bottled gas or liquid fuels may be used for 
these purposes if desired. A Diesel-electric generator will 
supply ample current for lighting purposes, refrigera- 
tion, and the operation of auxiliaries, such as anchor 
winch, blowers, etc. 

The deckhouse saloon is spacious and beautifully 
appointed. A dinner for six may be enjoyed in comfort 


and ease. A large buffet is provided for china, glasses, 
linen and silverware, while books, cameras, navigating 
equipment, etc., may be kept in a cabinet. A small 
hatch leads directly to the refrigerator. A Pullman berth 
and sofa provide sleeping accommodations for two. The 
ga‘ley being close by, the serving of meals is easy and 
quick. 

Below decks, the owner’s quarters consist of two 
double staterooms with full-size beds, large dressers, and 
ample locker and drawer space. The bathroom, easily 
reached from the deck or either stateroom, is very 
roomy, with large bath tub, shower, linen locker, medi- 
cine chest, etc. A storage space for trunks and luggage is 
provided under the steps leading to the deck. 

The bridge deck shelter is larger than usual, the full 
bridge control giving the helmsman perfect control of 
the boat. The crew’s quarters forward are reached either 
from the galley or from a deck hatch, and are decidedly 
livable, with two berths, good locker space, book shelf, 
sliding table, medicine chest, sanitary arrangements, 
etc. The ventilation of all compartments is adequate. 
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Deck and cabin plan of the Mehl-designed, Diesel-powered 60-foot cruiser 
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OR the yachtsman looking for a small two-bunk 
auxiliary cruiser of moderate cost, the attractive 


little sloop whose plans ap- 
pear on this page is recom- 
mended. The designers, 
Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass., 
have made arrangements to 
build complete boats from 
these plans at a very reason- 
able figure, without resort- 
ing to cheap materials or 
inferior methods of con- 
struction. The dimensions 
are: lo.a. 25’ 10”; Lw.l. 
20’ 11”; beam, 8’ 4”; draft, 
3’ 6”; sail area, 367 sq. ft. 
She is a_nicely-propor- 
tioned little craft, with easy 
sheer, short ends and good 
freeboard. The beam of 
8’ 4’, coupled with the 
1500-pound iron keel, de- 
notes excellent stability, 
and the long, sweeping keel 
provides excellent lateral 
plane for windward work 
and augurs well for steady 
steering in a following sea. 
The sloop rig is by far the 
most practical one for a boat 


of this size, the sail units being small enough for ease of 
handling at any time, and efficient in windward work. 


An Attractive Little Auxiliary Cruiser of Moderate Cost 























Below decks we find two good transom berths in the 
cabin, with a toilet tucked away under a cushion just 


abaft the mast. A workable 
galley is abreast the com- 
panion steps, equipped with 
a coal stove, ice box, sink, 
pump, and shelves, etc., for 
stowage of pots, pans and 
supplies. The forepeak pro- 
vides excellent stowage 
space for sails, luggage, and 
other gear. 

The motor, a single-cyl- 
inder, 5 h.p. Gray, is in- 
stalled under the cockpit 
floor, and is easily accessible 
by removing the companion 
steps. The cockpit is larger 
and more comfortable than 
one would expect in a 
cruiser of this size. 

Among other things, the 
specifications call for the 
following: Oak keel, stem, 
frames, floors and deck 
beams; white cedar plank- 
ing, fastened with bronze 
screws; spars, fir or Sitka 
spruce; copper tanks; can- 
vas-covered decks; outside 
trim, Philippine mahogany; 


cabin joinerwork, pine, with mahogany trim. Standing 
rigging is of crucible steel, and turnbuckles are of bronze. 
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Cabin plan 








N YacutinG for June, 1933, we 

published plans and photo- 
graphs of a shoal draft, center- 
board cruising sloop named Elaine, 
together with an article by the 
designer, John O. Prados, of 1800 
Masonic Temple, New Orleans, 
La. So successful did this craft 
prove that the same architect has 
turned out a new and slightly 
larger Elaine, whose plans are 
reproduced here, and which is of 
the following dimensions: l.0o.a. 
27’ 9”; l.w.l. 23’ 9’; beam, 8’ 10”; 
draft, without board, 2’ 6”; sail 
area, 372 sq. ft. 

As will be seen, she is of the 
deadrise type, with nice sheer, 
good freeboard, short ends and 
good beam. The jib-headed sloop 
rig is fairly tall, suggesting that it 
was designed to do its work in 
light going. The light draft makes 
her adaptable for sailing in many 
localities where a keel boat would 
be automatically barred, while 
both design and construction are 
such as to make her a very eco- 


Lines and body plan 


For Sailing and Cruising in Shoal Waters 
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nomical boat to build. The original 
Elaine handled perfectly and 
showed a fine turn of speed, so 
that her larger sister should do 
likewise. 

Beside having a sizable cockpit 
for day sailing, she has a two- 
berth cabin, galley, ice chest, etc., 
for short cruises. There is space 
for the installation of a small 
auxiliary motor under the bridge 
deck, with the wheel slightly off 
center to keep the shaft out of the 
deadwood. , 

+ + + 


Consult the September Issue 


An error cropped up in the plan 
section last month which Yacurt- 
ING deeply regrets. In publishing 
the plans of two schooners, one 
designed by John G. Alden and 
the other the Savannah, designed 
by Francis Sweisguth, the cabin 
plans were interchanged. We take 
pleasure in correcting the error, 
and offer our apologies to the 
Messrs. Alden and Sweisguth. 
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“Seal,” the Latest in Motor Ketches 


EAL, the motor ketch whose plans are reproduced f 
here, and photographs of which appeared in our , 
August issue, was designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of 
New Bedford, Mass., and built by Hodgdon Bros. for = 
the designer’s own use. Seer, an exact duplicate, was {- 
built at the same time for Harry Bellas Hess, of New f 
York, and both craft have proved decidedly successful f |i k 
on offshore trips during the past season. The dimensions i 
are, l.o.a. 63’ 2’’; beam, 14’ 10”; draft, 5’ 10’’; sail area, ra || 
885 sq. ft. w\ ! 
While Seal is a development of numerous other craft fh \ 
of this type turned out by the same designer, the sharp, / = 
or ‘compromise”’ stern is a distinct departure, and a i \ ie 
successful one, Mr. Hand stating that the hull drives J | i 
very easily with almost no wake and no “‘squatting”’ at j | 


any speed, and steers perfectly under the most trying /- i mn has seo n | \ 
conditions. . Re ee ae pe 
Seal and Seer are heavily built, seagoing craft, with \ SS Sk Se een een =e 


exceptionally fine accommodations below for the owner, 
six guests, and crew of two. An unusual feature is an : Tee ie ter Ta ihe 

ice storage refrigerator which holds a ton of ice, in A Hall-Scott Explorer motor, with 3:1 reduction gear, 
addition to the usual galley chest holding 350 pounds. gives these craft a cruising speed of 10 knots. 
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Interior accommodation plan of “Seal,” designed and built by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., for his own use 
Twenty-Nine Feet of Trim Cruiser 
f ELOW and on the following page are the plans of a 
. 29-foot auxiliary cruising sloop which the designer 


/ i believes will prove an able, stiff, fast, roomy craft for 
{ both day sailing and cruising. She is from the board of 
Ralph E. Winslow, of 39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, 
Mass., and is of the following dimensions: l.o.a. 29’ 1”; 
l.w.l. 23’ 2”; beam, 9’ 8”; draft, 5’ 2”; sail area, 522 
sq. ft. 

With smart sheer, short ends, good beam and firm 
bilges, she should stand up to her work well, and sail 
well with her symmetrical jib-headed sloop rig, which is 
well adapted to this size and type of hull, though a 
jib-headed yawl rig might well be used. The Gray 
4-cylinder motor, concealed below the galley dresser, 
should provide excellent and reliable power when the 
wind fails. 

The space below decks has been well utilized in a 
4-berth layout, there being one built-in and one fold- 
down berth forward, and two transom berths in the main 
cabin. The galley is aft, abreast the companion steps, 
with enclosed toilet room opposite. There is 5’ 6’’ head- 
room in the cabin, and plenty of floor space. Excellent 
stowage space is found in hanging lockers, drawers, 
lockers, etc., and there is plenty of storage space for 
galley gear of all kinds. Water and fuel tanks of 30 gal- 
lons capacity each are on either side of the cockpit. 





































































Inboard profile, cabin plan and sections of the 29-foot sloop designed by Winslow, described on preceding page 
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Outboardiana Crowns Its Champions 
(Continued from page 51) 


Elimination heats were run to whittle the fields down 
to twelve starters in each of the finals — the greatest 
number that could be safely accommodated on the 
course — and the first three places in each class were 
distributed as follows: 


Class A-I: Clinton Ferguson, Waban, Mass.; Horace Tennes, 
Chicago; Jackie Maypole, River Forest, Ill. Speed, 36.83. 
Class A-IT: Bob Meyer, Chicago; Dick Neal, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Norman Pabst, La Crosse, Wis. Speed, 38.04. 

Class B-I: Jackie Maypole, River Forest, Ill.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sharp, Tulsa, Okla.; Lewis Carlisle, East Islip, L. I. Speed, 
42.57. 

Class B-II: Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla.; J. C. Walier, Syra- 
euse, N. Y.; Dick Neal, Kansas City, Mo. Speed, 43.54. 

Class C-I: George Kuehn, Milwaukee; Joel Thorne, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Frank Harvey, Milwaukee. Speed, 45.00. 

Class C-II: James Rogers, Melrose Park, Ill.; C. Mulford Scull, 
Ventnor, N. J.; Jack Smith, Park Hills, Ky. Speed, 45.41. 

Class F-I: Paul Hyatt, Brooklyn; Horace Tennes, Chicago; 
Joel Thorne, New Rochelle, N. Y. Speed, 49.25. 

Class F-II: Walter Everett, Tulsa, Okla.; Homer Kincaid, 
Granite City, Ill.; George Coleman, Tulsa, Okla. Speed, 51.73. 

Midgets — Elmer Schneider, St. Louis. Speed, 23.76. 

Class C Runabouts: Amateur, Jim Ruddy, Detroit. Pro- 
fessional, Ed Gierlich, Los Angeles. 


A mile a minute, the goal of outboard drivers for 
years, finally was achieved. The distinction of being the 
first to average that speed for two runs over a mile 
straightaway went to Hershel Turk, of Tulsa, Okla., 
who took up outboard racing last July. He made his 
first run in a minute, flat, made some minor adjustments 
and then ran back in 5924 seconds for an average of 
60.303 miles an hour. 

Hardly had the cheers greeting the announcement of 
Turk’s achievement died down than George Coleman, 
Jr., of Miami, Okla., buzzed twice over the course at 
an average of 61.75 miles an hour. Both Turk and Cole- 
man used the big Outboard Motors Corporation Class 
F 4-60 engines. 


The following records were established: 
Class A-II 47.13 m.p.h. Mrs. Ruth Herring, Fort Worth. 


Class B-I 50.07 Mrs. Elizabeth Sharp, Tulsa, Okla. 
Class B-II 50.42 Dick Neal, Kansas City, Mo. 

Class C-I 54.05 George Kuehn, Milwaukee. 

Class C-II 54.79 x Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla. 

Class F-I 58.82 “ Paul Hyatt, Brooklyn. 

Class F-II 61.75 George Coleman, Jr., Miami, Okla. 


+ + + 


The Marblehead Championships 


(Continued from page 49) 


M-B Class Knockabouts 


Comet, P. H. Jones...... .759 .840, winner .789 
Evanthia, E. 8. Welch. . 591 .634* .647 
Chimook:................ .82l, winner .526 .591 
Class T, 14 Footers 
Sea Beast [I............ .605 . 734 .726 
DN a ai ath sies aes cw 4 v0.0 be .820, winner .689 
Bandit................. .800, winner .485 .585 
Brutal Beast Class 
First Division 
EO .667, winner .642 
ES ee .578 .606 
EE ee .491 .537 
Smap.................. 667, winner .550 534 
Second Division 
OS ere 841 .920 
EE intense ous ena, ee .470 .493 
Third Division 
OS ere .654 .724 
Pe ee .862, winner .575 .719 
Lickerty Cut............ .536 .734, winner .709 
Fourth Division 
American Boy.......... No Award .938 . 962 
ee . 239 .423 


* Ineligible for C.Y.C. Championship. 








This handsome 40-foot cruiser was designed and built in France but is powered with 
American engines, two 115 h.p. Universals which give her a speed of 25 m.p.h. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Staples, Johnson & Co. Becomes 
Marblehead Boat Corporation 


N October Ist, Staples, Johnson & Co., 

of Biddeford, Maine, builders of the 
well-known line of Marblehead Cruisers, 
changed the name of their firm to Marble- 
head Boat Corporation. This change in- 
volves no new financing, no change in 
personnel, or in methods of operation, or in 
any other feature. For some years this 
firm has built boats by the name of 
Marblehead Cruisers and they found that 
the name Staples, Johnson & Co. confused 
many people. They have, therefore, de- 
cided to operate henceforth under the 
head of Marblehead Boat Corporation. 


+ + + 


Sweisguth Joins Gielow 


Francis Sweisguth, naval architect 
formerly associated with William Gard- 
ner, and a former partner in the firm of 
Ford, Payne, and Sweisguth, has dropped 
his connection with the latter firm and is 
now associated with Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
of 25 West 43rd St., New York City. 


Offer to Pay for Photographs of 
Gray-Powered Boats 


The Gray Marine Motor Co., of Detroit, 
is making a public offer to pay one 
dollar for each photograph submitted to 
them of boats having Gray engines, pro- 
vided the photographs are judged suitable 
for reproduction. One thousand pictures 
will be accepted and will be used in the 
Gray 1934 Book of Boats. 


CITT PI, 
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All owners of boats powered with Gray 
engines who have reasonably good photo- 
graphs of their boats, or of any other boat 
with a Gray engine, are invited to submit 
them. Photographs should be accompa- 
nied by a description of the boat, giving 
the principal dimensions, speed, power, 
and type. This offer will close on Decem- 
ber 30th. Photographs should be mailed to 
the Gray Marine Motor Co., 6910 East 
Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


soe 
















“Bebe,” a 30-foot sea 
skiff owned by E. R. 
Buck, of St. Michaels, 
Md., was designed and 
built by Hubert Johnson 
and is powered with a 
Sterling Petrel engine 
which drives her 22 
m.p.h. 


“Paprika II,” a 
Wheeler 35-foot Play- 
mate, is powered with 
two Chrysler engines 
which give her a speed 
of 23 m.p.h. 
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A New Electric Boat 


One of the interesting features of the 
Detroit Regatta week was the display, in 
the Hotel Whittier lobby, of the Electri- 
Craft. This was the first public showing of 
this new, all electric boat, which is being 
built by the Electri-Craft Corporation, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and is being distributed 
nationally by the Electri-Craft Boat Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich. 

The Electri-Craft meets a need that has 
been long felt in the boating field, being 
particularly adapted for use by women 
and children. It is also an ideal boat for 
the man who enjoys trolling. 

Due to a unique and well-engineered 
switch, three speeds forward and also 
three speeds in reverse are available. Low, 
or trolling speed, is obtained from a single 
battery, which might also be called a re- 
serve battery. This battery will give a 
speed of 114 miles per hour for a period of 
ten hours. 

The second speed is approximately 414 
miles per hour, and, at this speed, the boat 
will continue to run for better than six- 
teen hours. At top speed, the boat will run 
very close to eight miles per hour, with a 
cruising radius of approximately 32 miles. 

Recharging without removing the bat- 
teries or touching the terminals has been 
made possible. Base plugs are fitted be- 
neath each seat, and to charge the bat- 
teries all that is necessary is to plug in the 
special Electri-Craft automatic charger 
which is supplied as standard equipment 
with each boat. If this is done regularly, 
there is practically no possibility of ever 
running out of current, as, in the normal 
use of the boat, far more time will be spent 
in charging than in discharging. 








Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd on the bridge of 
the “ Jacob Ruppert” in- 
specting the Sperry re- 
peater compass which 
is synchronized with 
the main Gyro compass 


National sales of Electri-Craft are being 
handled by Leonard Thomson of 500 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, and plans 
for a comprehensive display of the boat at 
the National Show are now being made. 


+ + + 


McKenzie Opens Designing and 
Brokerage Office in Chicago 


Ian L. McKenzie, who for the last ten 
years has been naval architect for Henry 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., and the Great Lakes 
Boatbuilding Corporation, recently an- 
nounced the opening of his new office at 
room 1529, 701 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





The Electri-Craft, a new 

electric launch which 

has a cruising radius of 

32 miles at 8 m.p.h. 

The Electri-Craft Corp., 

of Syracuse, N. Y., are 
the builders 


The Matthews 38-foot 
utility cruiser equipped 
for fishing. Two 80 h.p. 
Kermath-Farr engines 
furnish the power and 
give her speeds up to 17 
\ m.p.h. 






Mr. MacKenzie has had a broad and 
extensive experience in the design, super- 
vision and construction of all types of 
naval and commercial vessels, and of 
yachts, of both wood, composite, and steel 
construction. Mr. McKenzie’s experience 
as a naval architect should prove of con- 
siderable value to any yachtsman con- 
sidering the construction of a_ boat. 
Yachtsmen wishing to buy, sell, and char- 
ter boats will find his brokerage service a 
convenience also. 

+ + + 
Nash Pumping Equipment 

For the yachtsman or naval architect 
planning a new boat or modernizing the 
pumping equipment of an existing boat 
the catalog illustrating and giving the 
specifications of the products of the Nash 
Engineering Company, of South Norwalk, 
Conn., will be of considerable assistance. 
The catalog describes the Nash vacuum 
pumps and compressors for delivering air, 
the Jennings vacuum heating pumps, in- 
cluding the low pressure vapor turbine 
type, the Jennings non-submerged type of 
pump and sewage pump, the Jennings “‘ no- 
valve” pneumatic sewage ejectors, and 
the Jennings self-priming centrifugal 
pumps. 

Illustrated and described are several 
entirely new types of pumping equipment, 
including staged compressors and vacuum 
pumps. Upon request to the above ad- 
dress catalogs will be promptly mailed. 



























Cruising and Ocean Racing 
By 
E. G. Martin, John Irving, and Others 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $6.00) 


ERE is a book written for yachtsmen by a set of specialists. 
The field is so broad that it is difficult for any one man to 
write with authority on more than a few branches of the sport, 
for his knowledge would not be complete except for the matters 
that have come within his own experience. The editors of this 
comprehensive volume have therefore — wisely we think — 
divided the work and let each author write about his own spe- 
cialty without hindrance and without trying to cover too much 
ground. This makes for a certain amount of overlapping, and for 
different opinions expressed about the same matters, but the 
book is richer on that very account. The list of authors is im- 
pressive and includes naval architects, ocean racing men and 
experienced cruising men. 

The book is chock-full of valuable information on all subjects 
which have to do with both the sport of yachting and the indus- 
try which depends upon it. While in no sense a manual for the 
naval architect, the chapters on design and construction are 
most informative and should give the average yacht owner a 
good idea of how his boat is designed and built. An American 
reader should, of course, remember that our British cousins do 
not use the same names for all the yacht building materials that 
we do; they call white pine yellow pine, and yellow pine pitch 
pine; gasolene is petrol in Great Britain, and so on. 

There is a large portion of the book devoted to the different 
branches of seamanship, with clear descriptions and illustrations 
of the various knots and splices, both in manila and wire rope, 
and most of the seizings traditionally used afloat. Coastwise 
navigation is well explained, with a number of examples and the 
rules for position finding by bearings of shore objects. The chap- 
ter on foretelling the weather is extremely good, the text being 
clear and well adapted to the understanding of the layman, 
while among the illustrations are some of the best cloud photo- 
graphs that I have ever seen. 

Fitting out and laying up are well treated, with concrete ad- 
vice on what to do and how to do it, and a number of formulae 
for cleaning solutions and so on. Rigging and sailmaking are 
described, with drawings of some of the latest gadgets that have 
been used on yachts. Much space is devoted to the gentle art of 
handling a boat, with a chapter on heavy weather and how to 
face it that is particularly interesting and valuable. There are 
many pretty problems set as to getting underway in close quar- 
ters, and in each case the commonsense solution is recom- 
mended. Some of those British harbors must be almost as 
crowded as New Rochelle, or Marblehead during Race Week! 

The Rules of the Road are discussed sensibly, and the chapter 
on cooking afloat is of interest. Marine insurance is gone into in 
considerable detail; the owner is told what his policy means and 
what he should ask for when taking out insurance on his boat. 
The yacht and her status in law is discussed in quite an exten- 
sive treatise, but this covers only British law and, while of 
interest to any owner, might prove misleading to an American. 
Such matters as yacht clubs and flag etiquette are treated, as 
are other subjects. 





One thing that strikes an American with great force in reading 


of cruising in British waters is the way one has to plan every- 
thing with regard to the tide. Over there is no casual getting up 
anchor and setting the course to the next port, with merely a 
growl if the tide be ahead; the British yachtsman first consults 
his tide tables and then fixes his time of getting underway and 
lays his course so that he will have a fair tide when he needs it. 
Otherwise he will spend most of his time bucking a current that 
will send his boat astern over the bottom faster than she can sail 
ahead through the water. He must reckon with the tides, even 
though he never visits Pentland Firth and its twelve-knot 
current. 

The book is copiously illustrated with a great number of 
splendid half tones and countless line cuts. It is one which every 
yachtsman will enjoy reading and, having read, will wish to 


own. 
C. H. H. 
oe +> 


Liverpool Jarge 
By 


Halliday Witherspoon 
(Square Rigger Co., Boston, $1.00) 


OME years ago American yachtsmen, particularly those on 
the New England coast, were regaled with the adventures 
of one Liverpool Jarge, as related by his veracious, as well as 
voracious, shipmate John Savage Shaghellion. That first edition 
has long since vanished into the limbo of the past and a new 
edition, appropriately called by its editors the Repeal Edition, 
has just come to us from the press. It makes as good reading 
now as it did at first, in the days before prohibition — so called. 
Now in the old square rigger days a sailor was usually con- 
sidered a hard bitten, hard tisted, if simple-minded character 
whose tales, especially when a bit ‘‘under the influence,”’ always 
made good copy for the enterprising man of letters. Liverpool 
Jarge was such a character and his exploits lose nothing in the 
telling. A vivid picture is painted of him by his aging shipmate. 
“‘ Jarge was a one-eyed man, the other having been knocked out 
by a bucko mate with a belaying pin. A little man he was and 
steady and soft-tempered like myself, and we shipped together 
six voyages, no less. Jarge had two hobbies: One was his tattoo- 
ing and the other was his glass eyes. Ashore with his pay, 
Jarge wouldn’t get decently drunk. Not him. He’d head in at 
the nearest tattoo professor and have some decorations put on 
him. Covered he was from neck to heel with beautiful birds and 
snakes and women, and Christ on the cross done by a Jap be- 
tween his shoulders to keep the devils off.” 

Ten yarns of Liverpool Jarge are spun by his biographer until 
Jarge himself sees some of the stories in print and, writing to 
the editor of the tales, threatens to “take his old brass knuckles 
down from behind the clock and, old as I be, John Shaghellion’ll 
wish he’d never been born.’ 

The present volume will in the future rank as a classic among 
sea stories. It’s chock-full of sea humor and contains many 
laughs, and more snorts. It’s a book for men, especially sailor- 
men. It will help one to pass a pleasant evening, afloat or ashore. 
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Down the Dalmatian Coast 
(Continued from page 34) 


back to their homes with enough money to live happily 
the rest of their lives, they have been caught in the Jugo 
Slav ‘‘crisis” and are lucky to work for ten dollars a 
month. But the weather is warm and they are optimists, 
so they have little to worry about. 

With thousands of miles of coastline and few roads, 
the Dalmatians naturally take to the sea. Here is one 
place where sail is still in its glory. Fuel is expensive, 
time is cheap. Everywhere in Dalmatia the high, blunt- 
bowed, lug-rigged ships sail with wood, wine, olive oil 
and supplies, while larger vessels, brigs and barkentines, 
go to Greece and to Italy. 

There are hundreds of well-populated islands lying 
off the coast of Dalmatia. The passenger steamers call 
at the most important, but miss the most interesting, 
the small and unadvertised places. From Korcula to 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) you go through an inland sea 
surrounded by islands. At Sipan I met old friends, col- 
lected a few new ones, and cruised for three days looking 
into deep fiords or rounding the next point to look for 
a new port. We found many, but it was a slow business 
as the crew were intent on sampling all the local vin- 
tages. Before we had finished our explorations we had 
run out of gasoline, and there is none to be had in the 
islands. We tried kerosene, alcohol, and many mixtures, 
but the engine would not digest them. We set the can- 
vas top as a squaresail and went before any fair wind to 
try our luck at the next island. 

Mainly by the aid of an oar, we arrived at the island 
of Lopud. The resort swarmed with tourists, but there 
was no gasoline. The tourists here affect gaudy pajamas 
and other garments which surpass the wildest dream of 
a couturier. In the afternoon we succeeded in talking a 
local motorboatman out of two liters of gasoline. With 
this, and a fair wind, we negotiated the six miles to the 
mainland and a filling station. 

Dubrovnik is better known as Ragusa. A little more 
than a century ago it was the Republic of Ragusa, 
which had for twelve hundred years survived as an in- 
dependent city. Its towering stone walls, studded with 
massive turrets and forts, were regarded as impregnable 
even in the last century. They had withstood the at- 
tacks of Romans, Turks, Venetians, Austrians, and 
even the hosts of Napoleon. We passed close to the 
fortifications and under the protecting hand of Saint 
Blaise, Dubrovnik’s patron saint, and entered the little 
hand-made harbor. We wedged Marco Polo in between 
the fleet of wood and winé boats and tied up to great, 
stone ring-bolts sunk into the encircling fortress’ walls. 
We were as snugly moored as were the grand fleets of 
Ragusa hundreds of years before us. 

(To be Continued) 


+ + + 


A Cruise to Nova Scotia 
(Continued from page 38) 


was caused by our running into one of the numerous 
current races which are so common near Cape Sable. 
The final thrill of the long night occurred in the compar- 
ative stillness of early dawn, when a large sea animal, 
probably a whale or blackfish, broached somewhere in 
the gray murk alongside and emitted a mournful, quav- 
ering sigh, like a hushed whisper in a dark room. That 
was the last straw for those of us who were on deck; 
with no more ado we roused the other watch and then 
retreated to the cheerful confines of the after cabin and 
its glowing fireplace. 

While Friday offered us the same foul conditions of 
heavy fog and moderate sou’wester, Carlsark, close- 
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Three 


Elco Cruisers 


...at today’s prices 
for delivery next spring 


T= unprecedented economic situation produces 
a golden opportunity for the canny boat-buyer! 
The few remaining of these three Elco models 
were built when costs were lowest, and were priced 
accordingly. With material and building costs 


already up we cannot build to these low prices again. 
But the buyers who order these particular cruisers 
now can take delivery next spring at this year’s prices 
and without any storage charge. Your present boat, 
whether afloat or stored, can form part payment, 
too. (You can have immediate delivery, of course, 
if you want to take your boat South.) 





The Veedette 31. A fast cruiser with unusual cockpit 


seating space aft, cabin for four and $4,350. 








forward cockpit. Speed 18-20 m. p.h. 
one - 










The Cruisette 35. A home afloat for six. Forward 


cockpit; cabin and convertable Elco $6 450 
b ] . 


deck-cabin; sunshine cockpit aft. 
a — 
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The Elco 38. 
cabins. The spacious bridge deck is 
convertible to a deck-house at will. 






ie 


A luxurious cruiser with two separate 


10,750. 


These beautiful, seaworthy cruisers are built to the 
same high standards as the fine Elco custom-built 
yachts. Dashing of line, they are still essentially 
livable. Head-room . . . leg-room . . . elbow-room 
aplenty. Berths for six-footers. And a cost of upkeep 
that is astonishingly low. 

The above prices hold only on orders prior to 
general price revisions. Inspect these Elcos immedi- 
ately at Port Elco, or write for full information. 


PORT ELCO 
247 Park Ave. (at 46th St.) N. Y. C. 


Wickersham 2-3830 
PLANT AND MARINE BASIN 
The Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
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THE 1934 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 
ARE READY! 


HE 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts are so unusual, 
so spacious, so livable, that they far exceed the fondest 
hopes and expectations of the most experienced yachts- 


men, 


The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts are beautiful to look 
at; delightful to ride on; staunchly built to weather any 


a In their 32-ft. length and 9’ 6” beam they're packed 


ull of comforts, conveniences and features never before 


offered on any cruiser priced so low. 


The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts have an exceptional 
amount of locker and storage space for clothes, bedding, 
trunks, ‘aa and duffle. Wide, comfortable, spring-filled 
berths sleep four, six or eight people in one, two or three 
staterooms. Large screened windows, plenty of lounging 
space and full headroom for the six-foot sailor, make the 
cabins as comfortable as those on board cruisers much 
larger than a Richardson. 

The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts have galleys arranged 
to give the maximum working space; they have extra 
large ice boxes and cold storage compartments; many 
lockers for food, pots, pans and dishes. Toilet rooms are 
spacious and complete enough for dressing room use. 


The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts are powered with 


Gray 6-75 Marine motors for 14-15 m.p.h. speed. Motor 
compartments are sound-proofed, ventilated and com- 


pletely bulkheaded from the cabins. 


The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts have cockpits from 


814 to 14 feet long and almost the full width of the hull. 


Cockpit space is never at a premium even with fifteen or 


twenty guests on board. 


The 1934 Richardson Cruisabouts are built with six 
ese, 2 new 24-ft. Richardson 
“Little Giant’’ and a new 28-ft. Richardson Jr., meet 
every yachting requirement. Alll are illustrated and de- 


interior arrangements. 


scribed in folder “F-34"" which we'll be glad to mail 
without cost or obligation to you. Write today for a copy. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


Ww 372 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 


WE DO ovr PART 
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count of herself, clicking off a steady 514 knots per hour 
throughout the entire course of that featureless day. 
It was about 2:00 a.m. Saturday morning, after so 
many endless hours of the same poor conditions that we 
hardly expected anything different ever, when Carlsark 
suddenly luffed, and those of us then on deck felt the 
breeze come in, cool and dry, from the northwest. For a 
moment we hardly dared breathe, lest we be fooled 
again, but in half an hour we were sailing along on the 
starboard tack under a clear, starry sky. And behind us, 
milky-white in the moonlight, squatted the bank of fog 
that had enveloped us since we entered Lunenberg. 
Saturday was a grand sailing day, of which we took 
full advantage, driving the boat hard under main and 
ballooner through a piping northwester. Powers’ noon 
sight, his first of the homeward passage, placed us 
some 40 miles nearer Cape Cod than our dead reckoning 
position, so we were not surprised when ‘“ Looie”’ 
announced, shortly after nightfall, the presence of a 
flashing white light dead ahead and under the horizon. 
It was our objective, Cape Cod Light, and by midnight 
we were only six miles off that part of the Cape. We 
slipped into Provincetown at 7:30 Sunday morning, 
three long days out from Liverpool, our last port of call 
in Nova Scotia. We were a day or so behind schedule. 


Sunday afternoon, after a bit of sleep and ‘“‘shore | 


” 


leave,” we started across Cape Cod Bay for the canal 
and home waters. And after an uneventful westward 
passage, we arrived at our mooring in Greenwich harbor 
around eleven o'clock on Tuesday evening, just two 
weeks and four days after our vacation began. 

Our friends had been wrong when they claimed that 
we could not crowd a thousand-mile cruise into the 
short space of the customary ‘white collar” vacation 
without spending all of our time at sea, ‘“‘going and 
coming,” as they put it. Out of eighteen days away from 
our home port, only six had actually been spent off- 
shore. The rest of the time had been given wholly to 
coastwise sailing and to the manifold interests of the 
ports we visited. We had discovered a delightful cruis- 
ing region, a coast quite different from anything we had 
visited before. It had just enough of the ‘‘foreign”’ 
touch to render it doubly fascinating, and yet it was 
within easy reach of our home waters. 

And so the idea grows. If we could cover half of the 
southeast coast of Nova Scotia in two and one-half 
weeks in the little Carlsark, why not add a few more to 
the syndicate, charter something a bit larger and faster 
and shove on further to the eastward? There’s Halifax, 
and the rest of the coast down to Cape Canso; then 
Cape Breton Island and the Bras d’Or Lakes, and, 
with time enough, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. Yes, the idea grows. 


+ + + 


Under Sail and Power from Rocky River to Port Stanley 
(Continued from page 55) 


Near sunset a breeze came in from the East and 
freshened so that we slipped along rapidly, with main, 
balloon staysail, balloon jib, and spinnaker pulling 
beautifully. 

As darkness fell we were about a mile from the 
Baccarat and with about one gallon of gas left in the 
tank we shut off the Kermath, hoping the wind would 
hold for the last 30 miles. It did, and we had a glorious 
sail to the finish line at Cleveland Harbor Light where 
we crossed at 12:20 a.m., one hour and five minutes 
after Baccarat, thus saving our time by three hours and 
seven minutes and winning the Commodore Roberts 
Memorial Trophy. 
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So many BUDA enthusiasts 


BUDA DIESELS MEAN 
LOWER COST POWER 


Put a Buda Full Diesel Engine in your boat 
this winter and enjoy lower cost boating next 
summer. From 60 to 126 h.p. At a price 
within reach of every small boat owner. 


























can't be wrong! 


“This is the first time that | have had complete engine 
satisfaction,’ says one owner of a 415 Buda Full Diesel 
on a 54 It. schooner. 

“The economy of the engine is remarkable,"’ says 
another owner of a 38 ft. cruiser that has just completed a 
1,000 mile cruise with a fuel consumption of 2.8 gallons 
per hour and an average cost of 18¢ an hour. 

And these are but a few of the hundreds of Buda 
engine owners that are enthusiastic. Our files are full of 
such statements. Statements like this from responsible 
owners are your guarantee of the economical Diesel 
engine service that you are seeking for your boat. 

Get the truth about the Diesel engine and the Buda 
Diesel in particular. Send for Bulletin 811. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
HARVEY (‘“Stsune) ILLINOIS 
30 Church Street, New York 
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“NEW JERSEY” 
No. 339 


YACHT SEA GREEN 
Anti-Fouling Composition 





Color Much Favored by Yachtsmen 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


COLOR — Light Sea Green. 

FINISH — Gloss, very smooth. 

SCRAPING — Not necessary. Designed to wear down 
wk in use 

PREPARATION — To repaint bottom use hand scrub 
brush to remove slime, and apply paint as it comes 
from the can. 

RESULTS —A perfect racing bottom, well protected 

from fouling and attack by worms. 


“NEW JERSEY” 
SHIP AND DECK PAINT 






















These new deck colors are becoming more 
popular each year. 










Color cards for any kind of paint you 
may require furnished on request 


New Jersey Paint Works 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 


Write to Dept. 341 for free copy of 
“DAVY JONES’ LOCKER” booklet on painting 





A Powerful Anti-Fouling Paint with a Glossy Green 


REDDISH BUFF AUSTRALIAN GREEN PINE 


Wayne and Fremont Streets, Jersey City, New Jersey 










Dealers Every- 
where Carry ad ‘ 
Ample Stocks 




















HYDE 


STUFFING BOXES 


ECAUSE of longer packing space you can get more 
packing in and thus eliminate “shaft cutting.” The 
White Brass bearing will give much longer life than com- 
mon babbitt. Yes, Hyde Stuffing Boxes are better because 
they last longer and reduce shaft wear. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Send for this booklet, “Propeller 
Efficiency.” It tells you about 
Hyde Propellers, Stuffing Boxes, 
Struts and other Hyde Products 
that always get home safely. 















































INTO 


WITH POWER AND ECONOMY 


ASSURED BY 


EDISON 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Lucky Boat! Heading for smooth 
Southern seas...and smooth 
battery performance — if its 
batteries are Edison. « Insure 
trouble-free performance! In- 
stall Edison Storage Batteries 

| before you sail. You'll get de- 
pendable power ... plus certain economy—because you 
get longer battery life! Edison Batteries last two to 
five times as long as others! « Whether the winter 
finds you in Southern or Northern waters, re-equip 
with batteries made in the world-famed Edison Labor- 
atories. Then—forget battery troubles! 


AHOY THERE! SEND. FOR THIS FREE Book: 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY Go 
DIVISION OF QO Edivon. ix. 


EVERY boat owner needs “Afloct with Edison Bat- W.ORANGE, N.J., DEPT.Y-11 
teries”. It's full of information—and pictures. Send 7 , 
for your FREE copy! : 








Name. 








Address. 
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The Gloucester Fishing Schooner 
(Continued from page 45) 


in that year, the clippers soon replaced the older type. 
The two mentioned were built for Wellfleet owners and 
were employed in the market fishery in the summer and 
in the Chesapeake Bay oyster trade during the winter. 
They were shoal, keel vessels, in order to enter the 
southern oyster ports, and were very fast. The success 
of these and similar schooners soon led to vessels of even 
more extreme type. 

Such a schooner is shown in Figure V, the Flying Fish, 
modelled and built by Jeremiah Burnham in 1860 at 
Essex, as a fast market schooner. Though considered an 
extreme vessel when built, she was a common type for 
the next 25 years. The Flying Fish was an extremely fast 
ship; in fact; for some years she was looked upon as 
being the fastest schooner in the fleet. After being em- 
ployed as a fisherman for some time, she was sold to 
New London for use as a sealer and sea elephant hunter, 
though it would seem difficult to find a type more un- 
suited to the rigors of the weather off Cape Stiff than 
this high-hatted, Essex-built flier. 

The lines of the Flying Fish show the characteristics of 
the clipper type. Perhaps the most apparent of these 
were the shoalness of the hull and its very marked hol- 
lowness at bow and stern. Compared to the older Sharp- 
shooters, the clipper had little drag and lower bilges, 
combined with great proportionate beam. Practically all 
of this type had very raking midsections, remarkably 
long hollow runs, and, usually, rather heavy quarters. 
From all accounts, the clippers sailed best when nearly 
on even keel, probably because of the heavy lee quarter 
which was a drag when well heeled. When rolled down, 
ree under, they were apt to capsize or to take a knock- 

own. 

In appearance, the clipper was distinguished by her 
low freeboard, rather short counter, and the typical 
long, heavy head. Many of the heads seen on vessels of 
this class had one more headrail than is shown in the 
plan of the Flying Fish. This rail was above the long rail 
(to the underside of the cathead), was supported by iron 
rods to the rail below, and reached from the billet to the 
foreside of the catheads. Only the large vessels seem to 
have had this feature. 

These vessels were painted very like the Sharpshoot- 
ers, and had the same white band along the quarter deck 
planksheer and forward; when the waist line was raised 
(some time in the late 60’s, apparently), another stripe 
was added, of red, just above the quarter deck scuppers. 
Some time in the 70’s, the practice of painting the bul- 
warks a dark bottle green, with the remaining portion 
of the hull black, became popular, and finally, it be- 
came fairly common to see hulls all green, the shade 
being either an olive or dark bottle green. Red copper 
paint came into use in the Gloucester fleet soon after the 
Civil War. 

As employed on the fishing schooner, the catheads 
were small, with but little spread. They were merely 
bolted to the bulwark stanchions after the planking had 
been put on. The long headrail widened as it approached 
the cathead, and a wide block, cut to the desired shape, 
formed the curve up to the bottom of the cathead. 

Figure VI shows the deck and sail plan of the Flying 
Fish, the last being taken from the sailmaker’s drawings. 
The deck arrangement varies but little from that seen in 
the Sharpshooters, and requires no further comment. 
The height of some of the deck structures was as fol- 
lows: samson post, 4 feet; windlass bitts, 3 feet 6 inches; 
fife rails, 28 to 30 inches; companionway, 2 feet 3 inches 
at after end, 20 inches at the fore, exclusive of a slide 3 
inches high. The hatch coamings were from 12 to 14 
inches high; the topsail bitts supporting the fore end of 
the main fife rail, 42 inches, or thereabouts. The cabin 
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DIMENSIONS 


L.O.A. 40’ BEAM I!’ 
L.W.L. 30’ 6” DRAFT 5’ 10” 














Here is one of our new designs for the 1934 season — a 40-foot auxiliary with 
ketch rig. In creating this boat our aim was to design and build a fast, comforta- 
ble, seaworthy craft and we feel that this design speaks for itself. 


CASEY’S AUXILIARIES 


CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 


ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


During the past two years our boats have held their own with the best of them. 
In the 1932 season our 41’ “‘ Nancy Lee” won the Jefferies Ledge race in Class B, 
and the Stamford—Vineyard Sound Lightship race. This latter race was sailed in a 
heavy blow and only four boats finished out of 22 starters. Another of our 41- 
footers ‘‘ Inverness”’ won the Whaler’s race. This past season “‘ Marietta,” also a 
41-foot ketch, placed second in the Bayside—Block Island race. This 34-foot water- 
line heavy cruising ketch was the fourth boat in and lost first place to a boat of 
short over-hang by only a few minutes. 


Our new designs are even faster. In the past season we have turned out several 
examples of fine yacht building such as the 42’ Centerboard yawl “‘Sou'’wester,” 
the 43’ o.a. yawl “‘Quissett,’”’ and the 43’ ketch ‘‘ Musketeer.’”” Demarest Lloyd, 
the owner of “‘Musketeer,’’ said that she was the most satisfactory boat he had 
ever owned, and he has owned and has had built a fleet of fine yachts. 


The workmanship and materials used in our boats are of A-1 quality and the 
prices moderate. We will be glad to submit a bid for new boats up to 75’. 


We are bringing out new models on all our standardized auxiliaries in the 
following sizes: 30’ — 35’ — 40’ — 45’ — 49’. Rigs can be had in sloop, cutter, 
yawl, ketch and schooner rig. We are also turning out new designs in motor sail- 


ers, 35’ 


All kinds of servicing and storage. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO., INC. 


— 40’ — 45’, 


First class work at reasonable prices. 


Send for circular 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 



























































WHEELER PLAYMATES 





SEA SKIFFS 


For‘SOUTHERN FISHING AND CRUISING you - t 
equal a Men pe SEA SKIFF — 


ey are ru 
See Peat of all they ma LOW Ila PRICE 
ft. — 26 ft. — 28 ft. — 30 ft. — 34 ft. 
Open — semi shelter — cabin models. 
oa. = SKIFF NEWS No. 2. Act Now and Save 


MOTOR SAILERS 


Designed by HAND — New Bedford. 
Grand boats for sea roaming, lots of comfort, long cruising 
radius. Priced very low RI HT NOW. 
AO ft. — 48 ft. — 56 ft. 
It will pay you to buy your new boat NOW. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, 


seaworth of ht an 


NEW 
MODELS 
READY 
NOW 


INC. 


CROPSEY AVE. 


LEAD AGAIN 





SLEEPS 6 


32 FT. SEDAN $3850 
PLAYMATE CRUISERS 


New Models, New Features, New Comforts. 


You do not have to wait this year — thang NOW. Take 
a new PLAYMATE SOUTH this ew 28 ft. — 
new 32 ft. sedan — new 35 ft. n = yal new 38 ft. 
models — sedans, single and double cabin. 


42 ft. — 46 ft. — 52 ft. — 60 ft. yachts. 


Gasoline and diesel power. May we send our literature? 


FOOT OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
MAyflower 9-7600 






























82 ys ! Pc 
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Use 

We invite your attention to another new Murray & Tregurtha installa- 
tion of interest to yachtsmen—a new 62 ft. cruiser powered with 
Murray & Tregurtha Model M-6 twin gasoline engines. 

This cruiser has just completed a very successful first season, measures 
62’ x 15’x 4’ 6”, and has a top cruising speed of 15 knots. 

The owner, who has owned many yachts and engines, is particularly 
impressed with the abundance of power and the husky reverse gear 
which permits quick, positive maneuvering and sure handling around 
docks, as well as the smooth, even flow of power at all cruising speeds. 

Murray & Tregurtha engines are noted for their abundance of power, 
their smooth running, their economical operation and their long life. 

Have you considered a Murray & Tregurtha engine for your boat? 





MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 
NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


Distributor for New York District: F. Benjamin Sexton, 125 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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trunk was usually quite high in the clippers, varying 
from 30 to 36 inches in height above the quarterdeck; 
the quarter bitts were 21 inches in height and sided 
about 8 inches. 

The rig is worthy of attention, if for no other reason 
than its size. While the contemporary bankers, such as 
Lookout, carried a small edition of the same sail plan, 
they rarely had foretopmasts. The market schooners, 
however, had a complete rig, as shown. Only in winter 
were the topmasts and jibboom left at home. All stand- 
ing rigging was of hemp, as in the Sharpshooters, the 
jibstay being about three inches in diameter. The jibstay 
passed through the bowsprit and shackled into the stem, 
while the bobstay reached from the stem to a band on 
the bowsprit. Both were tarred and wrapped with can- 
vas, with a rawhide cover, to a few feet above the water- 
line. Chain was sometimes used for the lower bobstay. 
The jib hanks were of wood, as were the mast rings. 
The big jib had a bonnet, and this practice was carried 
well into the 80’s. In old photographs the jibboom is 
usually shown well ‘‘hogged’”’ down. Because of the long 
boom and the position of the main sheet, breakage was 
very common and it was the custom to take along a 
number of timbers to “fish” the spar when an accident 
occurred. The jibboom was usually on the side of the 
bowsprit, to clear the jibstay. 

In spite of the danger incurred in the use of this type, 
the clippers were widely copied because of their speed. 
It is also claimed, by old men who sailed in them, that 
when hove-to they were more comfortable than the more 
able modern schooners, having a tendency to slide to 
leeward on the face of a comber. At any rate, the coast- 
ers, West Indian fruiters, and the fishermen built in 
Maine and Nova Scotia, were copies of the Essex-built 
clippers. It took many years and great loss of lives and 
vessels to convince fishermen that a better type was 
possible. 

(To be continued) 


The author is under obligations to Mr. Lewis H. Story and to 
other gentlemen of Essex, Mass., as well as to Mr. Frank A. Taylor, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and Mr. Lawrence Jenkins, Curator 
of the Peabody Museum, for much of the information contained in 
this article. 
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A Whale of a Thrill 


(Continued from page 40) 


were pretty well shaken up and frightened. I opened the 
throttle, expecting to feel the vibration that would in- 
dicate a bent screw. I swung the rudder, hoping it was 
whole. Everything was all right. 

But what was the matter with the whale? We ex- 
pected to be charged again. Then, off to the east, we saw 
him blow and sound again, far away from the keg. I 
swung the Harpoon around and Tracy caught the keg 
with a boat hook as we went by. The rope was frayed 
and broken about seventy feet from where the “‘lily- 
iron” had been. The jerk I had felt on the screw had evi- 
dently been caused by the slack of the rope just barely 
touching it, but that was enough to fray it badly. When 
the whale had sounded, deep into the water, the strain 
was too much for the frayed rope and the keg shot to the 
surface. 

Tracy wanted to go after the whale again but our only 
“‘lily-iron”’ was still in his back. It was just as well. We 
picked up our bearings and headed south on a compass 
course for Jacksonville. 

Our cruise in Harpoon was a fine one and we were 
sorry to pull into Miami about five days later. For 
thrills, sailing a schooner beats flying all hollow — 
especially when you have an encounter with a whale. 
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REPAIRS 


in infinite variety can be 
made with this new kind 
of wood that handles like 
putty and hardens into 
water-proof, weather-proof 
wood youcan plane,carve, 
| | varnish, paint or lacquer. 
Pa - | For instance: Stem rot, 
rebuilding chafed planks, loose bolts, dented 
stems, transom rot... Plastic Wood does an expert 
job of repairing. Never be without it. Sold by 
all Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Dealers. 

















SMITH | 


YACHT WHITE 


’ EDWARD SMITH 


4A GALLON 


1827] 


EDWARD SMITH 
PANY 





. . « Not Just a Brand Name 


= ” 





Among experienced yacht owners and repair yard men Edward 
Smith is decidedly more than just a brand name. It represents a 
hundred-year-old tradition of the finest paints and varnishes. No 
product on the market today can match it for quality, durability 
and beauty of finish. 


EDWARD SMITH and COMPANY 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
MAKERS of MARINE PAINTS and VARNISHES SINCE 1827 


“MAKE KNOTS WITH TEXACO”€@@ 


TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OIL | 
TEXACO THUBAN COMPOUND 
TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE 
TEXACO CUP GREASE 

TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE 
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Owner — Eugene E. du Pont Designed by John G. Alden 


HIGH TIDE 


Winner of Gibson Island Trophy, J. Rulon Miller Trophy 
and First Prize in Class A 


The first ten boats all had 
Ratsey sails 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 
Sailmakers Established 1790 
Telephore iu "4 City Island, New Pork City 














TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF ETHYL GASOLINE 


TEXACO 


° A RECENT 
GOVERNMENT 


REPORT 
ON THE 


KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


STATES: 


“This Compass clearly indicates a vast superiority over the regular type, 
flat topped compass. It varies less than a degree in a seaway, where the 
old compass would swing off a point and a half or two points.” (name 
on request) 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 

















@ 112 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York @ 








The Equivalent of 


FOUR GALLONS IN ONE 


Covers Twice the Surface—Lasts Twice As Long— 
Avoids Expensive Scraping and Repainting Charges 


The most sffective preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has a smooth, slippery finish. INVALUABLE FOR CRUIS- 
ING AND RACING. 


TWO HANDSOME AND LUMINOUS COLORS 
EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co., Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 
NRA Member— Operating under the Blue Eagle 
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Announcing 


A Ten Lecture Course 


Elementary Navigation 
& Nautical Astronomy 


under the command of 


Captain James P. Barker 


(Former Master of the Full-Rigged Ship Tusitala) 


Planned for yachtsmen by a deepwater sailing ship 
master, this course, “Elementary Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy,” will prepare you to navigate in 
all waters and under all conditions. 


Captain Barker has spent forty-four years at sea, 
having signed on as an apprentice in ’89. Among the 
famous ships he has commanded are the Dovenby 
Hall, British Isles and Tamar. Captain Barker has 
rounded Cape Horn forty-one times under sail and has 
visited every principal port in the world. In recent 
years he has had command of the Ship Tusitala, the 
last full-rigged American merchant ship, resigning this 
post this summer to take charge of the 210-foot schoon- 
er-yacht Vema, which has just returned from abroad. 


This course is the result of repeated requests from a 
number of yachtsmen who feel that Captain Barker is 
well qualified to 
conduct a study 
of navigation. In 
addition to a thor- 
ough instruction in 
the various phases 
of navigation and 
nautical astronomy 
several lectures will 
be devoted to knot- 
ting, manilla and 
wire rope splicing, 
etc., and a portion 
of each lecture will 
be set aside for 
answering questions 
and for Captain 
Barker to relate 
some of his sea 
experiences. 





Pach Bros., N.Y, 
CAPTAIN JAMES P. BARKER 





A circular is being prepared which will 
describe in detail the subjects to be treat- 
ed. Meetings will be held weekly at a 
mid-town hotel in New York and will 
commence at about the middle of No- 
vember. The price for the course will be 
very moderate. If you are interested, 
please write for a copy of the circular to 


Walter A. Tuttle, Box No. 1106 
Yachting, Inc., 205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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“Lakers” and “Salties” at Grips on the Sound 
(Continued from page 47) 


varnished, the teak and mahogany of the English hulls 
contrasting with the pine and cedar of the lake boats. 

The meet was under the rules and auspices of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, and the courses, aver- 
aging six miles, were in and outside of Oyster Bay, on 
the Sound. On the average the weather was much heavier 
than that in which lake dinghies race. On the first day, 
September 16th, it blew perhaps 25 miles an hour — so 
hard, at any rate, that the English Arrow, sailed by 
Porter Buck for Long Island Sound, was dismasted, 
as was Farnham’s Rochester dinghy. Rochester was 
racing the Sound, and won the match on points, although 
their two boats which finished came in third and fourth. 
One Sound boat was disqualified and another disabled. 

The general plan was to race team against team, start- 
ing the pairs at 10-minute intervals, with 614 points for 
first in each race, 5 for second, and so on down to 1 for 
sixth. This same day Canada was matched against Eng- 
land and beaten by 1314 points to 8. With one exception 
the English boats made better elapsed time than the lake 
boats. The Canadian dinghies could hold their adversa- 
ries going to windward, which was surprising, for they 
seemed almost overpowered. C. W. Bourke, for example, 
using only the mainsail of his sloop rig, and with that 
reefed, had his crew hiking strenuously to keep right 
side up. Off the wind the spinnakers of the English boats 
held them steady and prevented the rolling which crip- 
pled the cats. It was noticeable, too, that with spin- 
nakers pulling in the hard wind the English boats would 
pick up and plane for two hundred yards at a stretch, at 
a speed estimated at close on fourteen knots. Lake 
dinghies will plane, too, and have been clocked at a mile 
in five minutes; but both in rig and model they were 
less proficient in planing than the full-bowed, narrow- 
quartered visitors from overseas. 

On September 17th Canada raced the Sound and won, 
1414 points to 7, and England had an easy victory over 
Rochester, finishing 1, 2, 3, the first English dinghy beat- 
ing the first American boat by nearly ten minutes, and 
the last by double that. The Rochester sailors were no 
mere apprentices in dinghy racing, but they were under 
the handicap of new boats and new rigs, and they found 
that jibs boomed out to weather were poor substitutes 
for spinnakers. 

On the 18th England beat the Sound in the morning, 
and Canada beat Rochester. In the afternoon, with 
moderating weather, which still demanded reefs, Canada 
beat England by the narrow margin of three fourths of a 
point, and the Sound beat Rochester 1, 2, 3. In this race 
the average elapsed time for the English boats sailed by 
their own skippers was 1.17.17 for the six miles. The 
average time of the Canadian dinghies sailing against 
them was exactly the same. It was noticeable that with 
the wind at.12 knots or less the cat rig was just as fast off 
the wind as the mainsail, jib, and spinnaker. In the Long 
Island-Rochester race the English models averaged 
1.20.18, and the Rochester lake boats 1.27.29. 

The following day the grind was broken by a free-for- 
all, in five of the English boats, sailed in a brisk breeze 
and jumping sea on the open Sound. As the Canadians 
had crucial races yet to sail they left their boats at the 
float and went out as crews or spectators. The Rochester 
boys, with their dinghies packed for home, did likewise. 
The contestants were, Porter Buck, Sound, in Argosy, 
eventual winner; Peter Scott, with Reginald Dixon of 
Canada as crew, in Telemark; Walter Howland, Sound, 
sailing the English dinghy Daring for the first time, after 
an hour’s beach instruction from Uffa Fox; David Beale, 
England, sailing Sea Serpent; and George Barnes, Syra- 
cuse, with a Rochester crew, in Arrow. By the time they 
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CAPE COD BOATS 
CES 


BACK TO PREWAR PRI 


DON'T BUY A BOAT 
UNTIL YOU 

HAVE RECEIVED 
OUR 1933 
CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING 
20 DIFFERENT MODELS 





CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Showroom, Main Office and Works: Wareham, Mass. 














We find that yacht owners 
are already planning an 
active season for 1934. 


Orders for alterations and 
reconditioning of yachts and 
overhauling of engines are 
being placed much more 
generally and earlier this 
year than last. Orders are 
more cheerfully given. 
There is not the same attitude about getting the boat out 
of commission. These signs indicate that times are better. 





We have at your disposal a competent crew capable of 
carrying out your desires for next season. Plan now for 


Mee PEIRCE & KILBURN INC 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

































‘**A rare book for any lover of the 
blue water.’’ — Boston Herald 


A MILLION MILES 


IN SAl The Story of the Sea Career 
of Captain Charles C. Dixon 
By JOHN HERRIES McCULLOCH 


A true tale of the vanishing wind-jammer and 
the crews that manned it: of strange places 
and heroic adventure with the elements as told 
’ by a bluenose skip- 
per who has sailed for 
more than forty years. 


“Tremendously inter- 
esting experiences. A 
fascinating book. I 
would like to have 
seen it three times 
as long.” — Felix 
Riesenberg. 


Illustrated with many 
rare photographs 
Price $3.00 








DODD, MEAD & CC)., 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 














TRUE HELICAL PITCH 


OLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 
(Propellers 


Write for complete information 


We specialize in changing and 
reconditioning propellers 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 











Bound Volumes of YACHTING for 1933 


The bound volumes of YACHTING for 1933 contain 
the wealth of good nautical reading a yachtsman 
appreciates: fiction, cruise stories, designs, news of the 
yachting world. An ideal gift! 

The 12 issues are bound in two handsome binders, 
sent postpaid for $10.00 ($5.00 if you supply the maga- 
zines). No. 1, Jan. to June; No. 2, July to Dec. (incl.). 


MAY WE ASK YOU TO PLACE YOUR ORDER 
WITHOUT DELAY? 


YACHTING, INc. 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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: Yochtng 
—FURNESS— 


Offers Early-Winter 


Vacation Trips to 


BERMUDA 
and NASSAU 








on the famous 


“QUEEN of BERMUDA” and 
“WONARCH of BERMUDA’ 


Each over 22,400 gross tons 


Nassau as well as Bermuda on a single Furness trip — 
with plenty of time to really enjoy both! First, cycling, 
driving or bathing in Bermuda. Then the Jewel of the 
Bahamas, with its harbor bustle and buccaneer_back- 
ground so unlike Bermuda — yet so like it in British 
charm. A day of sightseeing, bathing at Paradise Beach, 
visiting Fort Charlotte — topped off with a gay Nassau 
evening, dancing if you like as a guest of the Nassau 
Yacht Club. Then another two days and three nights of 
“pleasure-planned’”’ luxury homeward bound. 


SPECIAL 614-DAY 4 ~ gs om 
TRIANGLE TRIPS up Sen, 9 


To Bermuda and Nassau on great ple omoure-siammed liners 
—every accommodation with PR BATH. Daylight 
day in Bermuda. 11 A.M. to Midnight in in Nassau. 


CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR’S ¢ 
9-DAY TRIP 0 O 
Leave New York DECEMBER 23 up 


Sail on the *‘Queen of ee ey — every accommodation 
with PRIVATE BATH. Daylight day in Bermuda. Two days 
and two nights in Nassau. SHIP YOUR HOTEL. 


REGULAR BI-WEEKLY SERVICE direct to BERMUDA. $50 up, round 
trip including private bath. Sailing Nov. 4, 9, 11, 14, 18, 22, 25, 28. 


For descriptive literature and reservations apply local 


agent or yp aen ll Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Re. (where 
Broadway begins); 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. BOwling 
Green 9-7800 
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turned the weather mark Arrow was so full of water that 
she just sat down on her tail and went below, until noth- 
ing was visible but Barnes and his crew, waist deep in 
the Sound, holding aloft their camera, like Neptune 
brandishing a trident. Lake dinghies may capsize and 
fill, but I have never known one to swamp this way. 
Complete absence of deck may make for lightness, but it 
does not explain how English racing dinghies can cross 
the Channel in rough weather, as they are said to do. 

The final test between England and Canada came on 
September 20th, in a 12-knot breeze, and on an outside 
course. There was a jam at the start, in which Bourke, 
the Canadian captain, was fouled by Colman, who was 
on the port tack. Colman finished second but was, of 
course, disqualified. Dixon made the best showing of all, 
footing fast in his green-hulled dinghy, and leading the 
fleet to the weather mark, though he made four tacks to 
his English opponent’s two. Average elapsed time for the 
Canadian boats on the course of over four miles was 
1.14.38. For the English boats it was 1.16.02. Here again, 
in moderate conditions, the cats ran quite as well as the 
sloops with their spinnakers. 

There was a friendly match in the afternoon, English 
and Canadian crews changing boats, and the Canadian 
dinghies coming home first, third and fourth. Mrs. 
Richardson was the queen of the match, with Dixon 
runner-up in Telemark, The average time for the lake 
boats on this short course was 59.52 and the average 
time for the English boats was 1.01.03. The wind was 
light and the water smooth. 

Canada met Long Island Sound again the following 
day and took a thorough trimming, both morning and 
afternoon, in a breeze blowing up to 25 miles an hour and 
in rough water. Third, fourth and fifth places were the 
best the Canadians could make in either race. In the 
second they lost the start through over-eagerness and 
had to be recalled. The average time of the English boats 
sailed by Long Islanders was about two minutes better 
than the Canadians. There was not so much wind in 
the second race, but still too much sea for the lake boats, 
and their spoiled start put the finishing touch on them. 

Rochester was eliminated, Canada through, with four 
wins and three losses, and England, with three wins and 
two losses, was left, opposed by Long Island Sound with 
three wins and three losses. England and Long Island 
Sound battled it out, and England won. It was bound to 
be a victory for English boats, whoever got the count, 
for both teams were using them. 

You can’t count apples and oranges, and that, to 
some extent, was the task involved in racing English 
dinghies against American and Canadian “‘lakers.’’ But 
Luther Burbank might have given us a juicy fruit com- 
bining the merits of both these mentioned at twelve to 
the dozen, and the Oyster Bay meeting, it is hoped, will 
produce a dinghy type that will be international in fact 
as well as in name, and universally acceptable. The lake 
exponents are prepared to go as far as much lighter 
spars, 50-pound centerboards, the sloop rig, and even, 
perhaps, spinnakers. Bourke is also convinced of the 
advantages of fuller bows. The English may concede the 
abandonment of carvel building, for clinker fastening 
saves costs. They may even accept decks. And so a 
feasible international dinghy may be the outcome. This 
much has already been accomplished: the problem has 
been stated, and an English team, including Peter Scott, 
Uffa Fox and others with their boats, will probably be 
the guests of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club for a 
match at Toronto on Lake Ontario in 1934. 


Cyd 
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Gifts for Yachtsmen 


Cigarettes, matches, playing cards 
and beer steins made to order 


With his flags in color or a picture 
of the boat 


These items can also be made with 
halftones of dogs, horses and 
other subjects 


Prices and Examples on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 
ASTOR TRUST BLDG. 
501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 























B&tLBINOCULARS .. . 
PRIDE OF COAST GUARD 
AND NAVY » » » » » 
At night ...in haze...in dirty weather... 
when utmost visibility is neéded, Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars show their excellent quali- 
ties to advantage. Optically and mechani- 
cally, none finer here or abroad. Described 
fully in 32-page catalog sent free on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
722 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH © LOMB 


7-power, 50 mm. objectives. 
Dust and moisture tight. 
Dependable eyes for your boat. 
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S nithfield SUACKS 


—F, P.V.’s gift to beer drinkers 


PEANUT- 
FED 





before your guests, and watch 


@ Read it and drool ! 
: — them dig into it. 
Amber Brand Deviled Smithfield 


Ham spread on crackers and 
crunched with beer! 


Better grocers and delicatessens 
sell Amber Brand Deviled Smith- 
field Ham; they say it’s selling 
to beat the band. Order some 
today— sublime for sandwiches, 
canapes, or salads—a flavor en- 
chantment for any one of a thou- 
sand recipes. Served at better 
hotels, restaurants and fountains. 


That’s the — Snack — 
made from F. P.V.’s, peanut-fed 
in ole Viesienp—-the snackiest 
thing in canapes of the day. 


It’s positively enormous the hand 
it gets when served with beer or Write for recipe booklet. The 
cocktails. Just set one of those Smithfield Ham _ and_ Products 
nifty little jars and some crackers Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


Amber Brand 


Deviled ae Ham 


us) 8 Ure pigs of Anata 











CONSOLIDATED 


YACHTS—CRUISERS 


GASOLINE and DIESEL ENGINES 


Complete Yacht Yard Hauling — Repairing —Supplies 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Tel. LU 7-1400 N. Y. CITY 
































JACOB'S YARD ll 














MAINTAINS THE T RADITION FOR 


Excellent Workmanship 
High Standard in Materials 
Intelligent Execution of Orders 


1Xx@): 121: a )-\@@); 1 \ (@ 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
BUILDING HAULING STORAGE REPAIR 
























The Perfect 
fireplace Fuel! 


ONVENIENT cartons of Candle 
Coal from Kentucky. Clean — 
sanitary — economical. This smart- 
est, cheeriest of fires ignites quickly 
— burns for hours. 





| Complete with chips and excel- 
| sior ready to light. 


Price per 50-pound carton 


$1.50 


at the better stores 


CANDLE COAL CORPORATION 


CAMAYO ARCADE 
ASHLAND . 








KENTUCKY 



































LIVERPOOL JARGE 
By 


HALLIDAY WITHERSPOON 


with Preface by Philip Hale 


He’s Out Again!!! 


A CLASSIC 
AMONG SEA STORIES 





TRADE MARK 
REG. APPLD. FOR 


LAUGHS — CHUCKLES —SNORTS AND SMILES 


All for One Dollar 


or the Price of 10 Drinks of This, 
Here, Now, 3.2 Bilge They Calls Beer 





$1.00 AT ANY BOOKSTORE 


TO THE PUBLIC 


f hen. SQUARE RIGGER CO. has always (approximately) 
stood ready to do its part. Our firm has, in its entire 
history, published only one book, the edition of Liverpool 
Jarge, which erupted in 1922 and which was sold out in 30 
days. A notable achievement! We have often thought that we 
might try it again some time when we were feeling just right. 
And now is the time for all, — well now is the time. 


Our company has no pags and so cannot increase 
wages under the NRA. Still and all we want to do some- 
thing for somebody under the new deal, — and here it is. 


After mature consideration and close scrutiny of the privy 
purse, we have decided to bring out a new edition of Léver- 
pool Jarge. It will be strictly limited to 100,000 copies of 
which the FIRST THOUSAND will be autographed and 
numbered by the author —if he holds out that long. If not, 
the janitor will do the job. 


Remember — one dollar in depreciated currency, or 
TWO DOLLARS autographed and numbered. 


REPEAL EDITION !! 


Autographed and Numbered 


oops by the Author $2.00 a 


SQUARE RIGGER CO. 
62 LONG WHARF ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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Great Britain Again Wins International Model Race 
(Continued from page 56) 


So it was in all twelve races that day, and at the end 
Vanja had scored 33 points to Glengarry’s 27. First blood 
for America. 

The second day, Monday, brought about a change in 
the weather — a strong breeze from the westward. Here 
was the weather that Glengarry had been praying for, 
and immediately she began to pick up point after point, 
board after board. Try as hard as he would, Baron could 
not get Vanja to respond. Apparently, she would be sail- 
ing fast, but Glengarry was standing up with a good bit 
of her leeward side out of water and eating to windward 
every minute. It was soon apparent that the American 
challenger was outclassed, for in twelve boards she had 
won only one windward and leeward leg. The score at 
the end of the second day was: Glengarry, 82; Vanja, 38. 

Skippers and mates were tired out, for it is quite a 
jaunt to go up and down a pool all day long, following 
models, and in a strong breeze one almost needed roller 
skates to keep up with them. About five knots an hour 
— and faster at times — they made in running before 
the wind. 

Tuesday, the final day, brought a stiff breeze from the 
northwest, necessitating the second suit of sails on 
Vanja. Glengarry carried full sail and stood up, carrying 
her sail remarkably well with a 22-mile wind blowing. 
Besides the lead ballast, a model must have a lot of 
stability to stand on her bottom and carry her ‘‘duds.” 
i. Glengarry, sailing like the witch she is, took the first 
two boards, 10 points — and the racing was over and 
the cup safe for another twelve months in England. 
Final scores: Glengarry, 92; Vanja, 38 points. 

The results of these races force American model yachts- 
men to the conclusion that our method of handling trial 
races to select a challenger needs to be overhauled. If we 
are to win the cup from England, we shall have to hold 
our trial races on a pool suitable for this purpose instead 
of on open water, or where the boats are handled from 
skiffs. We now have two such pools in the making. We 
must also sail a sufficient number of races so that each 
contestant has an opportunity to sail in all kinds of wind. 


++ + 


To Windward Across the Atlantic 
(Continued from page 26) 


stay trimmed to windward under all but the most ex- 
treme conditions. The fresh air which they shot below 
was a tremendous boon during this week, and made the 
atmosphere much better for sleeping. Another scheme 
which proved an entire success was the system of 
watches. Our regular routine was to stand four hours on 
and four off, dogging the watches as usual every after- 
noon between four and eight. Every evening, however, 
from eight until midnight, Rod substituted for one man 
and stood his watch for him. Thus each of us, once 
every four days, got a full eight hours’ sleep below. 
For the past week we had been by the wind the whole 
time. Occasionally the wind would let us fetch our 
course for a couple of hours, but soon we would be 
headed. As the breeze hauled, we would tack, and keep 
pointing higher until we could make good our course on 
the other tack. Then the wind would back ahead of us 
and we would repeat the process. For the next five days, 
the wind remained moderate and ahead. Since we could 
usually fetch higher on the port tack, we kept going 
farther and farther north, but as our position moved the 
wind shifted, blowing steadily from within a point or 
two of Cape Race. Slowly we worked our way south 
again, through fog which dampened our spirits as well 
as our clothes. (Continued on page 90) 
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The new 800-watt 32-volt Kohler electric 
generator 





New, Small Electric Plant by Kohler 


Recognizing the need for a small, low 
cost electric plant, economical in opera- 
tion, for yacht use, and for many other 
purposes, Kohler of Kohler engineers have 
developed a new 800-watt 32-volt D.C. 
unit with a 2-cylinder, valve-in-head, air- 
cooled engine. 

Both battery charging models and 
plants delivering direct from generator 
are available, each with either automatic 
or manual control. The battery charging 
types are complete with 85-ampere-hour, 
heavy duty Kohler-Philco storage bat- 
teries. 

Engine-battery combinations deliver 
battery current for small loads, while the 
engine and the battery may be used to- 
gether for heavier requirements. 

In the full automatic battery charging 
model, the new Kohler Voltostat auto- 
matically starts the plant when the bat- 
tery is low and stops it when the battery is 
recharged. Pushing a button on the elec- 
trically cranked type produces the same 
result. 

Low fuel costs are assured by the fact 
that the new plant operates from six to 
eight hours on a gallon of gasoline. A small 
tank of 2-gallon capacity is part of the 
regular equipment furnished with each 
unit. 

For further details, or for information 
on other Kohler plants, those interested are 
invited to address the Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wisconsin. 



























The stern of “Miss America X,” show- 
ing the two precision propellers made of 
Monel metal by the Federal Mogul Corp. 


Mary Makes a Hit—Doubling for Santa Claus 

















MY SHAVING BRUSH) [is THAT auc,||| [YOU WHAT?) (t's ALceicuT | 

SHAVING BRUSH || {TAREN THAT] | | Camel MOY | S60 You Some 

YOW'M (GONNA SHAVE] (SHAVING BRUSH AWAY BARBASOL 
You WON'T NEED 


FOR PETE'S SAKE AWAY 
LTHAY OLD BRUSH) 
















































THROUGH SO SOON: 
MY, YOU Loos 
WONDERFUL 
DEAR 


THE CLERK SAID I'T WAS 
JUST THE THING FORA 
TENDER SKIN AN JouGH 
WHISKERS HE SAID YOU 
WOULD'NY LOOK ALL CUT UP 
IF YOU USE BARBASOL 





















Stephen 


























SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! Use Barbasol, the modern 
shaving cream, for a quick, cool, comfortable shave that leaves your 
face soft and smooth. Barbasol holds the whiskers erect, so the razor 
can slice ’em off quick and clean. It leaves the natural oil in the skin, 
protects the face from winter dryness and windchap, keeps it fit. Do 
away with the old fuss and muss, the harsh, biting alkalis that irritate 
a tender skin. Get a tube of Barbasol today and use it this way: 
I. Wash your face and leave it wet. 2. Smooth on Barbasol (no 
vigorous rubbing needed). 3%. Wet your razor and SHAVE. That’s 
all. Saves your time, saves your face! Generous tubes at all drug- 
gists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jar, 75¢. 

THE BARBASOL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BARBASOL ON THE AIR! 
Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol Man Edwin C. Hill, “The Human Side 





with songs you like to hear, Tuesdays of the News,” Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays on a coast-to-coast and Fridays on a Colambia (WABC) 
Columbia (WABC) network, 8:15 to network, 8:15 to 8:30 P.M. Current 
8:30 P.M., Current New York Time, New York Time, in the East and 
in the East and Middle West; and Middle West . 

11:30 to 11:45 P.M. Current New York ~ 

Time in the Rocky Mountain and Consult radio page of your local 


Pacific States. newspaper for stations. 
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An Outstanding 
Deck Paint 








WATERPROOF 


gro oO 


4 -COVERSP 
pc moiety FREECT,) 
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Or CAP oRIES OVERNIGHT 
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INCE 1853 the Laboratory of Woolsey has con- 
tributed to the cause of boat preservation many 
outstanding Marine Paint and Varnish Achievements. 

Its most recent offering — ‘‘Tali-cop’’ — the guar- 
anteed Copper Bottom Paint, has won the acclaim of 
the most critical everywhere. 

Now, Woolsey offers another meritorious product — 
this time a superior Deck Paint — which can be pro- 
cured from Woolsey Dealers everywhere under the 
trade name 


Woolsey’s “‘Adamant”’ 
Deck Paint 


Formulated along approved lines of research, Woolsey’s 
‘“‘Adamant”’ Deck Paint can be used with complete assurance 
that it will do a better job. It is perfect for canvas decks but is 
equally adaptable for both wood and steel decks. It is unusu- 
ally durable and excels in permanence of color. Readily applied 
and covers beautifully, giving a smooth, glossy finish that will 
not whiten in service. Sets up in 2 to 3 hours and dries service- 
hard over night. Furnished in a selection of popular rich colors. 

Give Woolsey’s ‘‘Adamant”’ Deck Paint a trial — you will 
be delighted with the results. Write for prices and the name of 
the nearest Woolsey Dealer. 


Here are some of the well known 


Woolsey Marine Products 
Copper “BEST” Paint, Brown Yacht Black Ship Black 


Yacht Copper Paint, Special Red Engine Enamel (Heat Resisting) 
and Green Marine Enamel 
Yacht Bottom Paint, Speed Cawspar Varnish (100% Bake- 


Resin 


Boat Red and Green, High Gloss te 
Tungspar Vee (Will not turn 
ite’ 


Yacht Bottom Paint, Copper 
ronze 
Yacht Bottom Paint, Light Sea v 2 
Boottopping Paints 


reen 
Yacht White Semi-Gloss, Gloss Seam Paints and Compositions 
and Flat Deck Paints 


Marine Varnishes 


12 CENTS IN STAMPS 
will bring you this complete hand book “‘Sug- 
f/ gestions on How to Paint a Boat.” Send for your 
] copy today. A good investment. 











C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 


bd 


Quality Products Since 1853 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Early in the morning of August 24th, the breeze faired 
at last, and finally came in astern. For three days we 
held a strong wind within three points of dead astern — 
the northern edge of the storm which did so much dam- 
age along the Atlantic Coast. Much of the time we car- 
ried spinnaker and whole mainsail to get every mite we 
could out of the following wind. In three days we logged 
just under 600 miles. 

The second night of the easterly we almost had a close 
call with two big steel trawlers. It was a nasty looking 
evening, with thick low clouds darkening the sky. 
The water was jet black, with every wave crest break- 
ing. Ahead of us were the lights of several fish trawlers. 
Porter, at the tiller, elected to pass between two of them, 
some quarter-mile apart, thinking they were stationary. 
When we came closer we found that they were moving 
towards each other, closing in on us rapidly. We passed 
across the bow of one, so close that we could hail the men 
on her deck and hear their answers despite the wind. 
The breeze was howling in our rigging as Dorade tore 
along at nearly nine knots dead before it, mainsail and 
spinnaker straining and swaying. The other trawler 
continued to come towards us. She was a big fellow, 150 
or 200 feet long, brilliantly lighted from stem to stern, 
black smoke pouring from her funnel, spray dashing 
over her forward as her bow rose and fell like a steel 
cleaver. We crossed her bow by two boat lengths just as 
her helmsman saw us and blew one blast to signify that 
he was altering course. 

With the wind dead astern, we rolled considerably. 
To avoid tripping the boom constantly in the water, we 
put in a “running reef,’ which starts from the tack of 
the mainsail and goes to a point two or three feet up the 
leech above the clew. This reef topped up the boom and 
kept it above the waves no matter how badly she rolled. 
Dorade slipped along through the water without the 
slightest fuss, despite the steep seas which built up as we 
passed over the Banks. She had a remarkably easy helm, 
even when running dead before it without a spinnaker. 
Her sharp stern seemed to break the wave crests, for 
only two came aboard the whole time. 

Sunday, August 27th, the breeze moderated and 
hauled. That night, when I went below to turn out the 
watch at midnight, I was surprised to find Rod close on 
my heels, leaving no one on deck. He had locked the 
tiller and left the boat to sail herself. For twenty minutes 
we didn’t touch the tiller. Dorade sailed full and by, her 
head varying a point and a half with the breeze while 
she maintained a speed of between five and six 
knots. 

During the next day and a half the wind was light 
and variable. I found my time taken up entirely with 
the figuring, checking, and rechecking which seems to 
be the invariable occupation of all navigators before 
making a landfall. We were aiming for Cultivator Shoal 
Whistle, a buoy north of the Georges Banks some 75 
miles east of Chatham. The sun was obscured all day 
except for a few fleeting moments when Rod and I took 
“snap shots” at the elusive disc, and the horizon was 
poor. Yet at 4:20 in the afternoon on Tuesday, the 29th, 
Porter’s sharp eyes made out a small black buoy a point 
and a half on our starboard bow. Twenty minutes 
later it was abeam. We were nearing home! 

A fine northerly carried Dorade into Nantucket Sound 
in jig time. That evening we crossed a Coast Guard 
vessel which came alongside so that we could report 
ourselves. Shortly after three in the morning of August 
30th, we passed Pollock Rip Lightvessel, 22 days and 
15 hours elapsed time from Bishop Rock. Light weather 
made our progress down the Sound slow and halting. 
Off Six-Mile Reef we were flat becalmed for three hours, 
lashed alongside the schooner Aporose, visiting with 
Tom Kelley and Bill Lundgren. But the lack of wind, 
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THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 











Ford & Payne 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 


Downtown O fice Uptown Office 
41 East 42nd St., 295 City Island Ave., 
Cor. Madison Ave. City Island 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-3558 











MEGARGEL & GRUBER 


INC. 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 
Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-2461 11 W. 42nd Street 
Cable address: Metacenter New York City 














CHARLES D. MOWER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


POWER YACHTS AUXILIARY CRUISERS 
RACING YACHTS 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 4-6815 
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BOUGHT BY MEN WHO COUNT 












PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
89 Third Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 
514 E, Pratt Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
437 Arch Street 
Portland. Me. 
Portland Pier 
Boston, Mass. 
Rapp-Huckins Co., Inc. 
138 Beverly Street 
























THEIR CHANGE 


Fishermen, by force of circumstances, know 
the value of money. The facts that Palmer En- 

ines are not the lowest priced motors and that 
Lokermen buy them in greater numbers than 
any other make of engine are proof of Palmer 
economy of operation and long life. For 38 
years Palmer Bros. have manufactured de- 
pendable pleasure boat and work 

t engines. 

Have you seen the new Palmer 
Yacht Engines? They have silent 
GROUND GEARS in the clutch. 
Send for descriptive literature. 


Biloxi, Miss. Miami, Fla. 
Kennedy Bros. B. E. Schubert 


Seattle, Wash. 946 N.W. ith Ave, 


Pacific Marine Supply Co. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Portland and 112 S. Ocean Street 
Astoria, Oregon 

Oregon Marine Supply Co. Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Vets OS 775 Anclote Blvd. 


1100 Powell Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Houma, La. Boardman & Flower 
Claudio Belanger 1740 Van Nese Avenue 








WIRTH M. MUNROE 


Yacht Designer 


Specializing in Shoal Draft Ocean Cruisers 
COCONUT GROVE Box P MIAMI, FLORIDA 














P. L. RHODES 
NAVAL ARCHITECT—ENGINEER 


CORRECT DESIGNS 
Any Type * AnySize + Any Service 
103 Park Avenue, Telephone: AShland 4-8588, New York City 











J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
ALL TYPES OF STEAM AND SAILING YACHTS 


136 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tel: Lom. 2072 Cable Address: ““Murwat”’ 














RALPH E. WINSLOW 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Specializing in Seagoing, Sailing and Motor Yachts 
WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, Mass. Phone Granite 4983-J 
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Comfortable and friendly hospitality has written 
a fine enduring tradition into the history of this 
famous hotel. When the question arises, “Where 
to put up in Philadelphia?’”—the knowing 
answer is, inevitably, “The Bellevue Stratford.” 


hues tralford 


IN PHILADELPHIA . .. CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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@ In Ye Olde Tappe Roome, — before and 
after theatre, concert or “the Game” — 
travelers and Philadelphians are enjoy- 
ing the appetizing dishes and combina- 
tions for which The Bellevue is famous. 





















